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OTTO VON KOTZEBUE’S VOYAGE ROUND THE 





WORLD, 

The Berlin Gazette gives the following 
account of this expedition, which has been 
received from Kamtschatka. Letters of an 
earlier date, which, after having doubled 
Cape Horn, he sent from the coast of Chili, 
have been lost, or at least are not yet come 
tohand. Mr. V, Kotzebue discovered three 
new islands in the South Sea, in 14° of lati- 
tude, and 144° of longitude. To these 
islands he gave the names of Romanzow 
(the author and equipper of the whole expe- 
dition), Spiridow (an Admiral under whom 
Kotzebue formerly served several years), and 
Krusenstern (with whom he ck his first 
voyage round the world.) Besides these he 
discovered a tong ‘chain of islands in the 
same quarter, and two clusters of islands in 
the 11th degree of latitude, and 190th de- 
gree of longitude. (It is not specified whether 
the latitude is N.or S. or the longitude E. 
or W.) These he called after his ships 
Rurick’s Chain; the two latter Kutusow’s 
Cluster (a Group) and Suwarrow’s Cluster. 
All these islands are very woody, partly un- 
inhabited, and dangerous for navigators. 
The discoverer has sent to Count Roman- 
zow @ great many maps and drawings. On 
the 12th of July O.S. Kotzebue designed to 
sail from Kamtschatka to Bebring’s Straits, 
according to his instructions. He hopes to 
return to Kamtschatka in September 1817. 
On the whole voyage from Chili to that 

lace he had not.a single person sick on 
oard. He touched at Easter Island; but 
did not find the inhabitants so friendly as 
La Peyrouse describes them. He thinks 
that something must have happened since 
that time which has made them distrustful 
of the Europeans: perhaps it may be the 
averturning of their surprisingly large sta- 
tues, which Kotzebue looked for in vain, 
and found only the ruins of one of them 
near its base, which still remains. He saw 
no fruits from the seeds left hy La Peyrouse, 
nor any sheep or hogs, which by this time 
must have multiplied exceedingly. A single 
fowl was brought him for sale. It seems we 
may hope much from this young seaman, 
who is not yet 30 years of age. He was 
obliged for many reasons to leave the learned 
Dane Wormskrold behind in Kamtschatka. 


THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES. 
One of our Correspondents in Switzerland, 
who cultivates the Physical Sciences, has 
favored us with the following article con- 
cerning Earthquakes, which (whatever be the 
merit of the explanation it gives) appears 
calculated to interest the majority of our 
readers. 
_ Notwithstanding all the attention and cu- 
nlosity manifested in observing the effects of 
uakes, yet the est indifference 
tespecting the investigation of the 
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causes which produce them. There would 
be nothing extraordinary in this, if the study 
of causes did not lead to the calculation of 
effects, and consequently did not serve to 
determine the nature and extent of the acci- 
dents which may result from these pheno- 
mena. 

For these some days past, earthquakes 
have been the only topics of conversation: 
they have been felt in various parts of Swit- 
zerland, Savoy and France. They excite 
terror among the vulgar and the timid, su- 
perstitious persons draw from them conse- 
quences analogous to their ideas; and men 
of science are content to reason upon them. 
The latter establish their theories on nearly 
the following circumstances, 

Naturalists, volcanos, and reason inform 
us that the whole interior of the globe is in 
a state of ebullition and fusion, and that the 
matter of which it is composed is the same 
in substance and quality as boiling lava or 
melted glass. This immense reservoir of 
liquid metals is covered by a crust of cold 
matter, the thickness of which is very incon- 
siderable when compared to the enormous 
volume of boiling substance which it enve- 
lopes. One may imagine, if possible, what 
passes on the surface of an immense globe 
of lava in ebullition; that is to say between 
it and the cold part of the earth with which 
it is covered; or the effects of that continual 
commotion and internal ravage which ope- 
rates beneath the vaults and among the 
septa and columns which serve to support 
the only solid crust in the whole globe. It 
is easy to suppose how many underminings, 
dideadern, and enlargements, must take place 
in the immense vaults above which we ancy 
ourselves so firmly established, and which 
separate us from an ocean of melted glass. 
The roofs of these immense vaults’ having 
lost their support by the action of the fire, 
naturally give way in particular places. They 
yield to a weight which they can no oe 
support when their walls are demolished by 
any cause whatever. A sinking then takes 
place until the space between the superior 
vault of the cavern and the subjacent matter 
is filled up. Itis this kind of deterioration 
which occasions earthquakes, and as the 
sinking usually takes place in the most cen- 
tral points of the subterranean vaults, flat 
surfaces will naturally descend nearly hori- 
zontally. Shocks are therefore attended with 
much less danger to low houses and edifices 
than to those which are extremely lofty. 
The latter having more of a perpendicular 
line to lose are Tbdwiee more exposed to the 
effects of the momentary inclination which 
threatens them when the sinking of the 
earth is not exactly horizontal. 

According to this theory earthquakes must 
be less frequent in flat than in mountainous 
countries; and this is undoubtedly the fact. 
it is indeed evident that the parts ef the 
great subterranean vaults which correspond 
with enormous masses of mountains, are 
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more liable to give way than others, because 
they have a more considerable weight to 
support. It is likewise evident that if in a 
flat country the usual thickness of the crust 
of the terrestrial globe be three thousand 
toises, and four thousand under mountains, 
it will more readily yield to this overplus of 
weight than to the ordinary weight of three 
toises, 

It will therefore happen that a solid mass 
coming down upon the surface of the metal 
in fusion, will produce the effect of a pressing 
pump, and will tend with all its force to 
raise the liquid substance by means of pres- 
sure, and to make it issue by the crevices of 
the earth, which serve as conduits. This 
occasions volcanos, .which produce lava 
whenever the mass of sunk earth is suffi+ 
ciently heavy to raise to the height of the 
craters the matter in fusion, subject'te the 
action of this species of pressing tee» 

Finally, the walls which retain a lake of 
subterraneous fire, being undermined and 
consumed in a horizontal direction, commu- 
nications are opened between the reservoirs 
of water and the reservoirs of lava in fusion, 
The union of these two opposite elements 
produces those momentary shocks which are 
frequently more violent than thuse occa, 
sioned by the mere sinking of the subterra- 
neous vaults. 

A single letter is insufficient to a 
the complete theory of earthquakes ; it wi 
however serve to make it known, andthe 
judgment of the reader will supply the rest, 
Your’s, &c. ——ER, 


—— wn 
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MEDICINE. 

Communication from Dr. Maclean as to his Ex. 
periments on the ~~ at Constantinople, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

6, Union Place, Blackheath Road, 
11th April, 1817. 

Sir, In Nombers VII, VIII, and X, of the 
Literary Gazette, I have perused statements 
respecting certain recent endeavours te inves- 
tigate the plague in Tarkey, in some of which 
I observe that my name is indiscriminately 
blended with those of other investigators, and 
our researches attempted to be identifiéd. 

Now, Sir, however much and unfeignedly I 
respect the talents and the intrepidity of ‘the 
other gentlemen mentioned, and however dee 
I deplore the fate of such of them as have, w 
ther by the disease, or by fouler means, fallen 
sacrifices in the cause of humanity, T must, for 
several reasons, object to this identification. 

The proceedings recently detailed in the pub- 
lic Journals, as common to several investigators 
of the plague, have, in as far as I am concerned, 
been either grossly inaccurate, or wholly false, 
The truth is, that my experiments, and re- 
searches, concerning that malady, whether in 

t to their means, or to their resnits, have 
had nothing in common with those of any other 
. And whatever useful light they may be 
‘ound to throw upon the cause, and cure; of 
epideinic diseases, it unfyrtunately happens that 















ent course hitherto pursued by my fel- 
has rather telided to confirm the 
s-statements, which I am desirous to 
, a8 I'am bound to stppose that there 
not‘hiave anywhere existed a settled de- 
sigh of misrepresentation, I must presume: to 
have originated) in.an entire i of the 
anbject, on the patt of the Levant correspon: 
deénts.of the pe l press. But the correc- 
tien of, an error is, not the less essential on ac- 
count of the source;in which it may have origi- 
b veact If, on this occasion, my own riglits and 
lings had alone been concerned, I should 
haye patiently expected the application of a 
radical remedy, in the publication of the whole 
results of my researches, embodied into a regu- 
lak work. But recent events (I particularly 
allude to'the circumstances attending the death 
of Mr. Von Rosenfeldt) have strengthened my 
conviction, that, unless some immediate mea- 
sores be taken to elucidate at least a part of the 
obstacles, which oppose the investigation of 
epidemic diseares, the lives of men, who, urged 
by a laudable, but too ardent, zeal for disco- 
very, may be led to rash into dangers, of which 
they cannot be sufficiently aware, and which 
are it their nature almost insurmountable, will 
coatinue to be uselessly sacrificed; and the 
public, since every successive failure serves but 
te-give a new triumph to error, to be plunged 
into delusion. 

pon this ground, may I request, until I am 
enabled to bring into the field the main body of 
max fogees, in proper array, that you will suffer 
me, if it should not be inconsistent with your 
M, ocfasronally to skirmish with this deadly 
enemy Of maukind (the prevailing prejudices 
respecting epidemic diseases, especially . the 
plague) in the celunms of your weekly reposi- 


oh. 
on first of the articles from the Levant (No. 
VIL, p. 104) to. which I allude, begins thus: 
¢ experiments made by Mr. Valli, a Phy- 
of tua,-and the English Dr. Maclean, 
: ating with the plague, have been sur- 
P by the discovery of Mr. Von Rosenfeldt, 
a in, who has, for some time, been a resi- 
dent here.” Now, Sit, who would not have at 
leust jmagined that I had inoculated myself with 
the matter of plague, and that Mr. Von Rosen- 
feldt had made 4 notable discovery? Neither 
of them, however, is in the smallest degree true ; 
not-has the santence any other foundation, than 
De. . Valli: having iwserted pestiferous, mixed 
wks oe in a. of -- toes, and, as 
e been expected, without prodrcing 
magna 4 result;, Notwithstanding the 
conten ith. which it has been repeated! 
it never entered into my mind, and 
ain anxious to repel the imputation, te have re- 
course td a measure 30 superfinons, misleading, 
and anstientific, and let me add so theatrical, 
as-ihmoculation: with matter from a_pestilential 
pe for thie = reason, patty many others, 
t, as plague is universally acknowledged to 
be capable of affecting the same person repeat- 
edly, inoculation, if the disease depended upon 
Contagion, insteart-of preventing its recurrence, 
could only do mischief, by producing it; and, 
if it did not, could serve no purpose. Hence 
such an operation woutd be at least superfluous, 
Bat it would be also misleading. The opera- 
tions ‘of natufe cannot be so obscure, that, 
whete contagion exists, such means can be ne- 
to-set it in evidence. It did not remain 
d whether snvall pox depended apen con- 
nephews Ocess of inoculation tad been 
to 
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timent in plague, We shall suppose t 








the disease does, and that it does not depend 
upor contagion ; and enquire, what, under each 

these suppositions, ‘wonld bethe iiferences 
supplied by the results of inoculation. Matter 
from a pestilential sore is inserted in a sound 
person, He either takes, or does not take the 
disease; Inthe former case, if it should not 
depend upon contagion, the conclusion afforded 
by the result of the experiment would be falla, 
cious: in the Jatter, if it should depend upon 
contagion (for we know it to be consistent with 
the laws of life that diseases, which are notori- 
ously contagious, may, in their progress, be at- 
tended. withabscesses, or sores, the matter from 
which will not produce infection) the conclusion 
afforded by the result of the experiment would 
be equally erroneous. Here, then, we have a 
double source of fallacy. 

Bot such experiments, if they were necessary, 
or could be efficient, are so difficult, under the 
existence of the belief in contagion, that, in 
plague, they cavnot be made in such numbers 
as to supply snfficient data for broad and ge- 
neral, conclusions. The few attempts, which 
have transpired, as far as they incidentally fur- 
nish any inference, are positively unfavorable 
toc jon. Thus Dr. White, after passing 
through two inoculations, did not take the dis- 
ease; and, if he afterwards caught it, at. the 
period of the third inoculation, as is stated, the 
inference in fair reasoning is two to one in fa- 
vour of this seizure having been an accidental 
coincidence. Mr. Von Rosenfeldt was 38 days 
exposed to the action of pestiferous matter, be- 
fore he was attacked with the malady of which 
he died. Dr. Burghardt first takes for granted 
the existence of contagion, which is the object 
of research ; and then endeavours to account for 
the disease not being produced for so long a 
period, under this exposure, by the doctrine of 
susceptibilities. This mode of begging the 
poe ought to be banished with indignation 

‘om ihe regions of science. 

Upon the whole, I have considered the infer- 
ences supplied by such experiments, even if we 
could depend upon the accuracy, with which 
they are related, as so liable to fallacy, that, 
whilst they seemed to favour my doctrine, I 
have not hesitated to reject their aid. And I 
will venture to predict, that those, who may 
continue to rely upon them, in the present state 
of opinions, and of pest institutions, will reap 
nothing but disaster to themselves, and disap- 
pointment to the public. 

To depend upon an experiment, which can- 
not be conducted on a large scale, and, which, 
conducted upon any scale, is liable to so much 
fallacy, when we have facts the most abundant, 
and data the most irrefragable, by which the 
question may be decided upon the broadest 
basis, would, as it appears to me, be both a 
work of supererogation, and highly unscientific. 

Such are ny reasons for having chosen to re- 
ject an experiment, which, from my particular 
view of the subject, I could not have regarded 
but as, in itself, perfectly harmless. Ne one, I 
should think, will suspect me of having declined 
it on account of apprehension of danger from 
the disease ; since it is notorious, that, during 
my residence at the Greek Hospital, near the 
seven towers, I visited, at regniar intervals, 
six times each day, every pestiferous patient in 
the house ; placing myself in contact with them, 
as is usually done in other places with respect 
to ordinary patients; preparing and adminis- 
tering their medicines, with my own hands ; aud 
watching those of them about whom I was most 
anxious, in a chamber adjacent to my own. For 
ese proceedings, I do not claim any particular 


credit. Every person, I presume, entertaining 


the sdme opinions, and having a similar confi- 











dence in his wre 4 of the means of cure, 
would have beara ly er toha ed-in 
the same maun¢r,,, Norshopld Lhere have men. 
tioned the circumstances, but.in order, in cor- 
recting mis-statements, the more fully to explain 
the motives of my conduct, wishing equally jin 
an investigation at_once.so delicate and im- 
portant, to protect my own, proceedings. from 
misrepresentation, and to guard the public 
against delusion. 

As I have already, I fear, trespassed too 
much, I shall defer what FE have farther to:say, 
on this subject, to a future opportunity. I am, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

CHARLEs MACLEAN. 
ns 


POLITE LITERATURE, 


ON MODERN POETS—MR. SOUTHEY. 

Ir Mr. Campbell has held so tight a 
rein over his Pegasus, as to prevent it 
from soaring above a hillock or a pine- 
tree, Mr. Southey has given such un- 
reasonable scope to his poetical “* Sijip 
of Heaven,” that it sails over infinite 
space, without once casting anchor, or 
is tost about in an ocean of mystical 
inutility. After reading Thalaba, or the 
Curse of Kehama, one lays down the 
volume with an inevitable feeling of, 
“Very sublimated, no doubt, but what 
does it all mean? where is_its object?” 
One retains an impression of nothing but 
blank verse of all sizes, from three,sylla- 
bles to twelve; of one Veshnoo,” with 
whose mythology we are quite uvac- 
quainted ; of one Ladurlad, whom air 
must not touch on any account, and who 
yet respires freely enough through his 
lungs; and of Braman, and Indra and 
Yamen, and Glendoveers, about whose 
powers and attributes we care not one 
farthing. As to sympatliy, it is totally 
out of the question ; and of magnificent 
language, we have more than sufficient. 

If Mr. Campbell does not astonish us 
in this superhuman mauner, at least he 
leads us through scenes with whose na- 
ture we are familiar, and for whose in- 
habitants we feel some regard. ‘Though 
his primroses and violets are purchased 
in the Cranbourn Alley of Parnassus, and 
appear a manufacture of painted gauze, 
yet still they remind us of real prim- 
roses ; and, indeed, some of them are real. 
Mr. Campbell’s farthest flight is America ; 
but Mr. Southey hurries us up at once 
into the third heaven ; we fly about among 
stars that do not belong to our proper 
hemisphere ; we are dazzled, blinded, 
bewildered ; and when at last we descend 
from our aeronautic excursion, we are 
happy to repose upon the aftergrass of 
Rogers, or to ‘beg a ticken-bed at one of 
Crabbe’s sea-faring huts. 

‘After these ahimadversions, T must not 
allow it to be ‘su , that 1 consider 
Mr. Southey’s poetry’as attéily worth- 
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less.. On the contrary, I think it of a 
superior order; capable, if modified 
sail terresttialized, of adding no incon- 
siderable star to the great poetical con- 
stellation which shines upon the pre- 
‘sent age. -Amongst much. hyperbolical 
thought and expression, we are sometimes 
agreeably surprised by the unexpected 
appearance of pictures, which our hearts 
acknowledge, and which strike us at 
once with the strongest emotions of sub- 
limity.. I_remember, in our language, 
three. fine passages on the drawing of 
swords. Burke is the author of one. In 

speaking of Marie Antoinette, he says, 
“ I thought ten thousand swords would have 


hoped from their scabbards, to avenge even a 
look that offered her an insult.” 


Milton gives us the following sublime 
eonception : 

“He and to confirm his words, out flew 
Milioe, offamning swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumined hell.” 

And Mr. Southey, with more sublimity 
than the former, and not much less 
than the latter, has this passage. The 
Rajah having ordered his troops to assas- 
sinate a multitude who had offended him, 

“Ten thousand scymetars at once apreared, 
Flash up, like waters sparkling to the sun, 

A second time the fatal brands appeared, 

Lifted aloft—they glittered then no more; 
Their light was gone, their splendour quenched 

in gore.” 

Perhaps in the whole compass of mo- 
dern poetry, there is not a more splendid 
picture. Lord Byron approaches some- 
what near it, when he describes Alp’s 
bare arm during the battle. 

“ Alp is but known by the white arm bare, 

Look thro’ the thick of the fight—’tis there.” 

As we are about erecting an architec- 
tural monument to the memory of Wa- 
terloo, I think we might convoke a con- 
gress of our poets, to compound amongst 
them a poetical monument. To Lord By- 
ron might be allotted that part which 
should describe the feelings of both ar- 
mies before and after the battle, and its 
effects upon the moral world in general. 
Mr. Scott should be endowed with a li- 
mited power of rehearsing the names of 
the leaders, their dresses, their genealogy, 
and the foaming bits of their steeds. Both 
these bards should mash up the battle 
itself between them. Mr. Campbell 
might give us a pathetic episode of a 
young lady who had arrived just time 
enough to stop, by the interposition of 
her own heart, a bullet that was going on 
very. fairly towards her lover's. If any 
immortal gods were deemed necessary, 
Akbexea zh all means, recommend Mr. 

uthey to the mythological department. 
Mr. Crabbe, might be furnished with lint 
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and ligaments, and a wardrobe of the 
Dutch women's costumes, in which case 
he could do wonders in describing the 
care taken of the wounded; to say no- 
thing of some episode respecting a tall 
pathetic Lifeguardsman and his Dutch 
Dulcinea. I think I would permit Mr. 
Rogers to insert three lines about the 
birth and parentage of a tear; Messrs. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth should de- 
scribe the unsophisticated death of an 
aid-de-camp’s horse ; and to Mr. Moore 
I would adjuge the most arduous task of 
all—namely, to erase, correct, and insert, 
as his classical taste might lead him ; in 
which case, much of Scott, some of Lord 
Byron, a little of Campbell, the esseuce 
of Southey's four thousand lines, making 
about as many hundred, —might be retain- 
ed; but Heaven kyows whether a single 
line of the remaining members of the 
congress would remain! By the help of 
all this pruning, the structure might indeed 
be made immortal. 

Note.—We wish our ious correspon- 
dent would remember the old maxim: “ Ami- 
cus Plato, sed magis, &§c.”—Ep. 





MR. MAIO’S PREFACE TO HIS EDITION OF TWO 
TREATISES OF PHILO AND PORPHY RY. 

The two treatises published by Mr. Maio 
are preceded by a learned dissertation in 
three parts. In the first, he gives an account 
of the circumstances relative to the discovery 
of a manuscript of Philo, and io particular of 
the fragment of this author which has re- 
mained unpublished to our times. He an- 
nounces at the end of the first part, the exist- 
ence of an Armenian version of the works 
of Philo, which version, doubtless made ata 
time when the collection of this philosopher's 
works was still entire, contains a number of 
pieces, that have been long since lost in the 
original language. The two last parts of this 
preface contain information of other Arme- 
nian translations, which will supply the place 
of other ancient authors, of whom we have 
disfigured remains, or incomplete fragments. 
We cannot give a «minute analysis of this 
preface, which is worthy of all the attention 


coveries, of which it gives them the first 
information, and as it were an anticipated 
enjoyment, But ese these discoveries 
there is one which would be so important, 
and which seems so positive, that we cannot 
refrain from giving an account of it. 

We speak of an Armenian translation of 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, copied from a MS, 
of the 11th century, and preserved in the 
library of the Armenian College at Venice. 
The mention of such a fact is sufficient to 
excite the interest of all those who cultivate 
or love letters. It is well known that the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, the most complete, 
the most methodical collection of the chro- 
nological knowledge of the ancients, has 
come down to us only with numerous altera- 
tions, changes, omissiens, and interpolations, 
-which make it extremely different from the 
original work. The critics have discovered 





of the learned on account of the curious dis- | 4 
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and pointed out the defects of the Latin ver* 


sion of St. Jerome, the only monument 
which enables us to judge and to profit by 
the labours of the Bishop of Caesarea. But 
even this translation, faulty and unfaithful 
as it is in many places, by the author's own 
acknowledgment is far from, being entire ; 
and the frst book in particular, that. in 
which Eusebius had unfolded the plan, laid 
the foundations and indicated the materials 
of his chronological canon, there are such 
numerous omissions, and alterations, that 
one can hardly see in them, the work of the 
author. Of what immense utility, of what 
extreme importance, to the study of chrono- 
logy, and consequently of ancient history, 
would be a version, besides that of $t. 
Jerome, more complete in the whole, and 
more faithful in each of its parts! Such is 
the assurance given to the learned world b 
Mr. Maio; and the abridged notiee, whie 
he gives in his preface, of this Armetiah 
version, confirms the truth and justifies the 
positiveness of his assertion. 
Mr. Maio produces in his preface the whole 
first book of Eusebius, which has. been hi- 
therto wanting in all the known ‘Tiss. 
of the Latin version. He then gives a table 
of the thirty-eight chapters which composed 
this first book, the title of each, the names 
of the authors who furnished the materials of 
it, and lastly the first words with which the 
abstract of Eusebius began. ‘This extract 


alone shows the whole importance of the 
entire translation. One sees here hens fi 
enormous difference between this first book 


of Eusebius, and that which we read in 
the version of St. Jerome; it fills 152 
pages in quarto of the Armenian MS, and 
from this extract, from the notice of the av- 
thors, and from the arrangement of the mate- 
rials, which here form a well ordered, and 
very complete whole, we may judge that all 
the omissions of the Latin version are abgo~ 


lutely filled up. How many false opi 
how many Seieet systems, will the publ 


cation of such a work overthrow! But above 
all what immense blanks, which hitherte 
seemed impossible to be filled up, may by 
this means be at length made good. in t 
history of these first Oriental dynasties, of 
those great Asiatic Empires formerly so cele- 
brated, and now so little known! Thus, to 
uote one example, Eusebius in the 36d 
chapter of his first book, in which he 

on the origin of Rome, gave an extract fry 
the Seventh book of Diodorus Siculus now 
lost. A part of this long and important quo- 
tation is found in the Chronography of Syn- 
cellus:' but comes down only to the esta- 
blishment of Eneas; whereas in the Arme- 
nian Version brought to light by Mr. Maio, 
this quotation extends to the time of Romu- 
lus, and includes therefore the whole series 
of the Ki of Alba, from Ascanius to 
Amulius. "The notice given by Mr. Maio, 
imperfect and succinct as it is, proves that 
many opinions advanced and maintained b 
able critics must be wholly rejected: such is. 
that of Scaliger, which Mr. Maio does not. 
notice, that Eusebius had only made li 
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extract from the work of Julius Africanus. 
This assertion, which Scaliger_ makes in the 
most decisive aud authoritative tone,' is 
wholly confounded. It appears from the 
quotations of Eusebius himself, faithfully 
Preserved by the Armenian translator, that 
this first part was the fruit of immense read- 
ifg;and of the researches of Eusebius him- 

It is only farin the 16th chapter that he 
quotes the name and work of Julius Africa- 
nis; together with the books of Moses, and 


other Hebrew writings, aud also the antiqui- 
ties of Josephus. But in the whole of the 
rest of the book, where he adduces a great 
number of different authorities, he does not 
ayain mention the name of Africanus, or bor- 
row afiy testimony from his chronicles. 


/ INQUIRY RESPECTING A PROMISED POEM OF 
MR. CAMPBELL. 

To,the Editor.—In your 11th No. yon express 
your just regret at the silence of Campbell. 
This.induces me to ask in your Paper, a ques- 
tion which I have frequently asked in vain. 
Ahbont 14 years ago I'had the pleasure of becom- 
ing acquainted with Mr. Campbell, at Ham- 

© Lunderstood that -le was at that time 

yed p a Poem to be called “ The 
Quetw of the North,” thereby meaning, the 
City of Edinburgh. On my return to England 
three years ago, 1 eagerly enquired for it, but 
n knew any thing of it. Perhaps if Mr. 
Campbell should see this, he may be induced to 
greens information on the subject, which his 
trends will be happy to find accompanied with 
the assurance, that they may expect the appear- 
ance ofa Poem, the title of which alone excites 
interest. 'T remain, Sir, &c. H. E. L. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tar Cranrap; or Spurzuerm Ixius- 
TRATED: A Poem: in two parts; and 
THREE FAMILIAR LECTURES ON CRANIOLOGI- 

; CAL Phystocnomy, &c. &c. 

We have bestowed more attention on these 
two publications than they merited, because 
it Was not’ easy to discover their drift; be- 
Catisé their title-pages made a promise which 
their contents did not perform, offering one 

of proof which the author certainly did 
Hot i to give, of Fronti nulla fides ; and 
because, as we advanced in their perusal, we 
e yer to find something either in the way 
illustration or refutation—in the way of 
‘or sound argument. Defeated in this 
3, we a second time took the poem, 
which promised to be capital, (as the subject 
required,) and we waded breast high through 
the< weeds of Hudibrastic gingle, of stale 
jokes, trite witticism’ and servile imitations 
of Rejected Addresses and Doctor Syntax, 
with the dross and alloy thrown off, in the 
fire of youth, in the very nursery of would-be 
atithors and embryo witlings. 
“ Looking, then, only to insulated passages, 
and particular lines, we observe, that in 
page 7 of the poeni, the author is so obliging 
as to inform us, that there are two Sea Horses 
-at the Admifalty, whith is done in the fol- 
dewing very elegant manner: 
+ As dull, as heavy, socn "tis fear'd they'll be, 
two Horses at the Admiralty!" 


. as 
Here who'seldom let an occa- 
son sipof abing s boeawed Pury of 


4 Protegom. Thessur. tempor. p. $3. 














second-hand: joke, lost an admirable oppor- 
tunity of saying, somngaping smart, about the 
animals in the inside of the building.— 
Spcaking of self (we mg we have, in 
page 15, this pretty and highly descriptive 
ine: 

“ The noblest part's defective—that's the skull.” 

Page 19 furnishes ts with this novelty : 

« When a man’s down, the rest wi!! tread on him:” 
Meaning, doubtless, that it a set of pert 
academicians, or prejudiced lecturers can 
a up 2 foreigner’s heels, their friends and 
colleagues will trample on hia:.—We have 
some. rare bad = in pages 19 and 20, 
and the page concludes with the first suspi- 
cious symptom of friendship; in this valu- 
able quatrain : 

Men call another, of the self-same trade, 

A brother chip—nor mean they to degrade 

Which Doctor Spurgheim, or ourselses might call, 

Just in the way of friendship, Doctor Gall.” 

We doubt, however, whether either of the 
Doctors. would thank the author for this 
similis cum similibus compliment.—Page 33, 
produces a higher compliment to Doctor 
Spurzheim : 

“ Tis true such grand experiments as these, 

The sel&sh nature of mankind displeasc.” 

The whole substance, style and merit of 
the poem might be summed up in the two- 
handed attempts (both of which we pro- 
nounce sinister,) at pun, mirth and ribaldry 
contained in page 35, which runs as follows : 

“ Thus, when the right side has gove wrong, the left 

Can oft perceive "tis of right sense bereft ; 

Or should the left side lose it’s reason quite, 

The other can observe that left’s not right.” , 

Afier this comes the Nose, of which 
nothing is made: 

« The nose is nothing—never mind the nose.” 

The author, (to borrow his counterfeits, 
which are his only coin,) is no Nose-ologiss.— 
Part the second commences with a personal 
complaint of the author’s : 

“ Alas! we've faculties (telles quelles is understood) 

within the head, 

Which nature forms so large, so full, and strong.” 

We doubt not that the author has as much 
head as he thinks he needs; but—there’s 
nothing in that.—We shall conclude, as to 
the Poem, by one of the author's notes taken 
from the Doctor, for. what purpose he knows 
best.—Page 94: “ Mallebranche has very 
well painted the enemies of new +truths ; 
* persons of solid and true piety,’ says he, 
‘do not condemn what they do not under- 
stand.’” 

Here we leave the Versus inopes rerum, 
which are not “ nugeque canorz,” and pass 
to the duller prose—consisting of one hun- 
dred and fourteen pages, divided into “Three 
Familiar (very much so indeed,) Lectures,” 
with three Caricatures, in the form of a 
Frontispiece, and different views of Crania. 
This ‘contains no new matter, no facts, ex- 
cept retailed shallow witticisms of the Quar- 
terly Review, and some remarks which at 
first sight we should class among those di- 
rected against Doctor Spurzheim, rather illi- 
berally at Edinburgh. The Poet and the 
Prosaist have, in this respect, gone pretty 
nearly hand in hand together, and jointly 
(to imitate the author of the Craniad,) made 
but a bad hand of it. 

Itis very remarkable, however, ‘that “néi- 
ther in the poetry-nor prose is any thing solid 
advanced subversive of one fundamental 





/the brain were in. every res 
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principle of the system; that. arguments so 
th pee language so abusive is employed 
as to promote the interest of the system :.and 
that the writers laugh ouly at the follies 
which the system itself exposes.” So strange. 
ly indeed are these two works constructed, 
that we strongly suspect they are those 
of secret and injudicions friends; and that 
these aukward puffs indirect, are, meant to 
serve the cause which they shallowly affect 
to criticise. But scientific truth needs not 
such aid as this. There are doubtless how- 
ever difficulties and anomalies in physiog- 
nomy, and if Doctor Spurzheim be accused of 
not possessing infuallibility, he may fairly au- 
swert 

“ The very head and front of my offending, 

Bears this import—no more.” 

We much fear that we have tired our 
readers’ patience by these remarks; but we 
assure him, that we have saved him ftom 
being more tired, if we have prevented his 
perusal of the two works in question, which, 
like the “ Memoir venu de St. Helene d’une 
maniere inconnue,” though they are no great 
catch in themselves, are meant as a catch 
penny. 

To pass to more general considerations, we 
have already said, that, as the writers of 
these works have never ventured to attack 
the fundamental principles of the system of 
Gall and Spurzheim,—as they have used 
arguments so absurd and language so abusive 
as to injure the cause they pretend to adopt, 
and to promote that which they pretend to 
attack, and as when they have succeeded in 
raising a laugh, it has been at the very follies 
which the system exposes,—for these reasons 
we rather suspect them to be in secret its 
friends than to Delong ¥ the party of its anta- 
gonists connected with the EdinburghReview, 
As, however, the opposition raised in Edin- 
burgh to this curious doctrine excited the 
greatest interest there, and as its circum- 
stances are not thoroughly understood, we 
shall here give a brief account of it. 

The opposition which every thing new in 
science must encounter, has it seems only 
rendered these gentlemen more ardent in 
maintaining their doctrines, which they 
affirm to be founded on observation of the 
structure of the brain of man and of other 
animals, which they are at all times ready to 
demonstrate; and on facts ascertained by 
assiduous attention to the operation of the 
passions and predominant propensities, both 
of the human race, and of the various tribes 
of inferior beings. To these facts thus ascer- 
tained, they contend that no exception has 
been detected; and should @ven one example 
be produced, clearly invalidating any of the 
rules which they have given, they profess 
themselves ready to renounce their whole 
system. This at least has all the appearance 
of fairness that can be desired. 

The Institute of France, in 1808, deemed 
the subject worthy of investigation, and be- 
fore a body of the most eminent anatumists 


at Paris, Gall and Spurzheim performed their 


dissections; in consequence of which the 
Institute did certainly publish. a report, de- 
claring, that their views of the structure ¢f 
’ t correct ; but 
the other part of the inquiry they did not 
think it incumbent on them to examine. 





Justice compels ‘us to say, that previous 
to Dr heim’s visiting Bdinbargh, the 
scope of his investigations had been misre- 
presented, his anatomical views unjustly 
contradicted, and his physiological doctrines 
derided by an anouymous writer in the 
Edinburgh Review for June 1815, who, re- 

of the decorum due to science, 
mingled ‘detraction with criticism, and tra- 
d the moral character of him whose 
system he was endeavouring to impugn ! 
The lovers of learning were grieved to find 
that'so respectable 2 Review should contain 
afty thing so petulant, shallow and dogma- 
tical, as the article in question; and we un- 
derstand that the proprietors of the work 
now no less regret the same circumstance, 
and have testified the sincerity of their feel- 
ing on this score by dismissing the writer. 
Throughout the whole article, we certainly 
firid 2 constant substitution of contradiction 
for proof, sneering fur argument, and ridi- 
cule for reasoning, and as for the style, it is 
studded with quaintness, colloquial idioms, 
and puny witticisms, all in the very spirit of 
bad taste. 

Dr. Spurzheim sunk not, it seems, under 
this severity of criticism, but bore it with the 
serenity of deportment which is worthy of a 
man of science. Ie went to Edinburgh, we 
understand, not to indulge feelings of per- 
sonal irritation, but in a spirit of meekness, 
anxious to. find out his opponent, for no 
other purpose, than that he might convince 
him-by ocular demonstration of that pecu- 
liar structure of the Brain, which he had de- 
scribed in his work and plates. 

On one occasion, Dr. S. with his usual 
readiness, there demonstrated the Brain to 
about two hundred spectators, among whom 
were several of the Medical Professors, and 
other competent judges. It was previously 
concerted that his opponent should ask him 
questions, and by so doing, it was hoped, 
give him and his doctrines a public and a 
foal overthrow. The scene, it is said, was 
most interesting to the audience. Dr. S. 
proceeded in the demonstration, and sus- 
tained for upwards of four hours and a half, 
and in a language which was foreign to him, 
a public disputation with his adversary, ex- 
plaining himself in terms at once philo- 
$0 hical and perspicuous, and very coolly 
ridding himself of the disingenuous cavilling 
about words with which it was sought to 
enibarrass him. 

Since this notable oceasion, Dr. Spurzheim 
has dissected the brain before the Royal Phy- 
sical Society, and repeatedly to mixed au- 
diences, and it is but bare truth to say, that 
we do not know any man of sense or candour 
who does not bow to the correctness of his 
pathological views, and admire the accuracy 
of bis anatomical demonstrations. 

In justice to Dr. S. we ought not to forget 
to observe, that, at a graduation at Edin- 
burgh, he received a peculiar compliment. 
The degrees are there given in the College 
Library, an apartment of considerable extent 
aad the Professors sit upon an elevated 
range at the end, while the ignobile pecusare 
plated below Dir. Spurzheim was present, 
and among the Hatter body; but being seen 
by some of theProféssors, they sent a mes 





sage to him, and invited him cs to their 
tribune. All rose and bowed to him as he 
came up; and they gave him one of their 
chairs. This was a compliment that honor- 
ed both those who paid, and him who re- 
ceived it; and it was well calculated to give 
a suitable admonition to those who, merely 
from objections—well founded or not, is net 
the question—to his system, affected to treat 
a man of unquestionable talents and exten- 
sive information, as a mere charlatan, whose 
pretensions were unworthy of notice. 

In our physiognomical creed, we by no 
means go as far as Dr. Spurzheim; but it 
would be illiberaland senseless to refuse our 
assent to some astonishing and highly im- 
portant truths which we have seen him 
publicly demonstrate. The science of phy- 
siognomy is still in its infancy; but we re- 
joice that it is cultivated with ardor even in 
the fashionable world, and that its progress 
is now for the first time directed by one whom 
all allow to be an industrious anatomist and 
a profound physiologist. 





Soutney’s History or tHE Brazirs. 

After an interval of almost seven years, 
another volume of the History of the 
Brazils has made its appearance from the 
pen of Mr. Southey. e shall never ob- 
ject, in this unhistorical age, to narratives 
which make us politically acquainted with 
countries of which we have heretofore known 
little ; hut at the same time, we must think, 
that if Mr. Southey sat down for the purpose 
of writing a book of History, he might better 
have chosen for his subject, some nation 
nearer home, of whose origin and progress 
we are just as ignorant, and in whose poli- 
tics we are far more deeply interested. It is 
a matter of some reproach to the literature 
of this country, that we possess very few 
valuable histories of those different European 
nations, whose politics have always been con- 
nected with our own. English History seldom 
affords us nfore than such detached portions 
of foreign History as are interwoven with 
our foreign wars; and we doubt if any 
branch of gencral information is less culti- 
vated amongst us, than that interesting one, 
by which we might ascertain how far this 
country has influenced the various changes 
which have taken place, from time to time, 
in the governments, dynasties, and polity 
of our European neighbours. 

Whether, if Mr. Southey had undertaken 
such a task, or at least, a portion of it, he 
would have succeeded, we cannot take upon 
us to decide, from the specimen now before 
us. The predatory ravages of an avaricious 
soldiery upon wretched barbarians, are little 
calculated to call forth the higher powers of 
the bistorian. Profound reflectionsand states- 
manlike views, would ill consort with scenes 
of ruffianly rapine or artifices of pettifoggin 
intrigue, At the same time, we do kink 
that Mr. Southey has not taken sufficient 
advantage of the few opportunities which his 
subject affurded, to intersperse reflection and 
incident, or to vary the monotony of detail, 
by moral deductions, or comprehensive sum- 
maries. Least of all, are our memories as- 
sisted, or our attentions recalled, .by the 
intervention of resting-places, where the 
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—— 
writer pauses in order to remind us of past 
events, for the purpose of linking them with 
those which are afterwards. to be recited. 

We should, therefore, feel inclined, upom 
the whole, to call this work a compilation 
rather than a history. But it is a very. agree- 
able compilation ; and, perhaps, as a sort.of 
continuation of Rubertson, not an unsuitable 
one. The general style, we think far, supe- 
rior to that of the first part—less affected, 
and less diffuse. Mr. Southey, like Robert- 
son, possesses the art of bringing out, and 
making dramatically important, the prin- 
cipal heroes of his story; though without so 
fondly sacrificing to his favorites, the relative 
importance of other personages. He has also 
the advantage of being better informed upon 
his subject. Indeed, we think, he goes ra- 
ther too minutely into detail; though, con- 
sidering his work, as we do, rather a foun- 
dation for future history, than a history 
itself, we shall not quarrel with him on this 
score, . 

To attempt any analysis of the work, io 
our narrow limits, would be quite absurd; 
nor can we fix upon any striking passage in 
it, which might tempt us to make a quota- 
tion. But we recommend it, on the whole, 
as agreeable and useful. If the author were 
a little more prosaic in his poetry, and some- 
what more poetical in his prose, be might 
become a much better writer in both depart- 
ments, than either our own taste, or that of 
the public, will at present permit him to be- 
considered. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

A Committee of the French Institute, 
chosen from the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, has been charged to 
finish the great work entituled 

“ Tue Lirerany History or Frasce,” 

This work was begua by the Benedictine 
Monks of the Congregation of St. Maur in 
the last century. Dom. Rivet, the firsyaad 
principal author of this work, published the 
first volume in 1733, and had.just finished 
the ninth when he was -seized with the dis- 
order of which he died in 1749,:at the age 
of 65. This work was successively con- 
tinued by other Members of the Congrega- 
tion; the twelfth volume, dated 1768, as 
published in 1766 it contains a part of the 
12th century. The Members of the Inst- 
tute have now published Vol. XIIT. of 623 
pp. 4to. and Vol. XIV. of 65% pp. to. » It is 
not within the plan of this Gazette to give a 
particular account of a work whichis chiefy 
interesting to those who study French liter- 
ature. There are, however, int which are 
interesting to the lovers of ann history. 
Under the article on Peter de Celle, Bishop 
of Chartres, who was eng 











din a contro- 
versy with Nicholas, a Monk of St; Alban's, 
on the subject of the immaculate convep- 
tion, there are some curidus’ detaile: the 
following trait is remarkable, cove the 
disputes betwatt the Kitg of Englaad and 
the Archbishop of Canterbyry, Peter de 
Celle wrote to the prelate,“ We must at- 
tentively consider the. different periuds of 
the church, and the different-states through 
which ‘she fae "passed ; for when'she was 
still weak atid’ in her iulaney, the could only 








appbse ‘patience to injustice, and abandon 
piger Ming to. him ‘ina detwanded her coat; 
but mow that she is stfong and vigorous, 
what was allowed to her enemies, is not so 
to her children; it behoves the mother to 
correct her son, as she was forced to endure 
every thing from her enemy, when she was 
inher minority.” When one reflects on the 
tfagieal fate of the Archbishup of Canter- 
bury, one cannot but regret that his impru- 
det friends should have inspired him with 
such maxims, 

In the third subdivision, containing the 
articles on legislation, we particularly dis- 
tingaish the curious and learned details, con- 
tained in the articles dedicated to Louis le 
Jeurie, and to Henry II. King of England. 
The article on Henry II. deserves especial 
* notice on account of the variety of the re- 
seutches, the utility of the results, and of 
the views, sometimes new, and always re- 
markable, which will be consulted with ad- 
vantage hy the writers and amateurs of 
English history. 





bond GEETTE, BNe. 


’ Gome then my dear delight, 
Soft pity now prevail, 
I'll change thy future plight— 
*Tis done, my forces fail. 
Audiam, andiam, mio bene, 
A ristorar la pere Tnsieme. 
D'un innocente amor. 
We go, we go, my love, 
The anguish to remove, 
Which spotiess passions prove. 
ARIA. 
ITALIAN, ZERLUINA. ENGLISH. 
I'll shew thee deary, 
If good aud merry, 


Vedrai, earino 
Se sei buonino, 


Che bei rimedie A cure so cheery 

Ti voglio dar. Made for thee. 

E naturale, No nauseous potion, 
Non da disgusto, No quackish lotion : 
E lo speziale Thou hast no notion 


Non lo sa far, no. 
E un certo balsamo, 
Che porto adosso, 


What it may be. 
This balm so healing, 
To thee revealing, 


Dare tel posso, 1 now am feeling, 
Sil vuoi provar, And ever bear. 
Saper voresti If thou wilt try ir, 


Dove mi sta? 
Sentilo battere 
Toccami qua. 


T'll not deny it; 
Thou canst not spy it, 
But touch it here. 








POETRY. 


TMITATION OF LINES BY SCIIILLER. 
Send me back my heart again, 
Since thou wilt not give me thine ; 
‘Yet 1 fear ‘twere sent in vain— 
Keep, oh, keep thine own and mine. 
¥n thy bosom let me rest— 
Sweetly there they may repose ; 
With that peace and pleasure blest 
Which that lovely bosom knows. 
Here, beneath that radiant eye, 
While I bask in pleasure's beam, 
Hours and days shall o'er us fly, 
Fleet as rapture’s glowing dream. 
But if for from hence I rove, 
Sorrow ! thou must give me thine, 
For the charming gir! I love 
Has for ever stolen mine. iH. 
urewabary, April 1¢th, 1817. 








DUETTO AND ARIA FROM DON GIOVANNI. 
‘The Poetry of these, has no great merit in the original : 
it cannot be expected to have much in a translation, 
which, though wersified, ia more diteraé than the prose 
one of the Opera Bogk! the translations uow given have, 
accordingly, no other pretension than to gratify the curi- 
sity of those who, without knowing its subject, may have 
admired the admirable music, which will always secure 
them from oblivion. 
. DUETTO. 
DON GIOVANNI F ZERLINA. 
3 ITALIAN. 
LA ci darem’ le mano, 
Law dirat dis, y ree 
¥ li, nono! no 4 on Giovanni. 
Partiam, ben uo, da qu}. 
ENGLISH. 
.. There we will join our hands, 
There thou wilt utter yes! 
The place not distant stands 
Our niutual loves to bless. 
Vartéi, € non voriei; 2 
tremauun pocd’ ilcor; : 
Felice, @ er, sarci; sa 
SMa pud burlarmi ancor, J 
I would, yet, still would not, 
Poor heart} how suong you heave, 
Ueppy! would be eke. Y 
** -) But, mad may yet deceive. 
_ Wiene, thio bet vtitette .,.. . .. Don Giovanni. 
“| MPa plete Dresete. 20... , Setting,’ 
eo) Ty. #0 e's « Dopi@iovenni. 
»{Presto, nom-son pli forte. . . «+ Zéstina. 











FINE ARTS. 


DISCOURAGEMENT OF HISTORICAL PAINTING. 
Haydon’s Grand Historical Picture. 

In our preceding observations, we noticed 
the long season of privation, anxiety, and 
distress, to which a British artist is exposed, 
while executing an historical picture of many 

ups, upon the scale of nature. When 
is two years’ toil is finished and exhibited, 
“ And the fair guerdon that he hopes to find, 
Come the blind Furies,” 
in the shape of cold-hearted Vanity, Igno- 
rance, and Envy. He is not permitted to 
reap the deserved share of reputation which 
the judgment of the public, if left to their 
own impartial sense, would bestow upon his 
performance. The most formidable of his 
difficulties presents itself in the periodical 
critics. All those who have failed in ever 
other department of art or science, see 
to find refuge in this most hopeful employ- 
ment. Every Lack-brain from nature, and 
Crackbrain from conceit—all who have sunk 
in the world’s opinion, and incurred cou- 
tempt, by their own productions, seek to 
rise into some eminence upon the ruined 
reputation of others. Men of most opposite 
characters and pursuits agree in the work of 
censure. The young painter’s performance 
is abused by the poetaster who was to have 
rivalled Homer, Anacreon, or Horace; and by 
the bad painter who was to have been a 
second Michael Angelo or Raphael. Their 
example is followed by the lawyer, who, in 
the litigious insanity of the times, cannot 
find any one mad enough to rejoice him with 
a brief; and the doctor, who, in a sickly 
season, has the misfurtune to have a healthy 
appetite, and not a patient so bereft of hope 
as to trust his life in hishands, The pedant 
who was designed for the pulpit, but.who 
has chosen the town for his field, and the 
Belles Lettres for the display of his brilliant 





wit and fancy, eagerly joins in the task of 
condemnation. - All commence critics yom 
the Fine Arts, and give vent to their folly 


4 i. it i A . 1 bhi we can. have smal pee ; 
joa ‘Eve “ der to ponitiss who}ment in the afts. Youth must still toil after 





: Madame Fodor, instead of * un poco,” sings “in petto.” 


has been cals ‘in his attempts-to enter 


the Temple of Fame, besets its:portals, to 
oppose the entrance of deserving candidates ; 
to strike at, crush, and vilify, them and their 
performances. Where the genius of the 
artist is no longer to be denieil, the charac- 
ter of the man is attacked; his foibles and 
faults are magnified; his motives and ac- 
tions misrepresented. The dull mechanical 
coxcomh, who has proved the impotence.of 
his own pencil or pen, has still a malignant 

otency 2s a reviewer of the works of others, 

rom a consciousness that the Age has passed 
sentence against them, these literary pests 
seek to bring every man of high aims and 
prowess down to their own level. They would 
—— themselves upon their own time, by invi- 

iously extolling the ancients and decrying all 
contemporary genius. One fact may be repeat- 
ed, and cannot be too often impressed upon 
the public. Whenever they meet a periodical 
critic, who uses his pen like a scalping knife 
or ahatchet; and strikes with the greedy dis- 
patch of an executioner ; one who exults over 
failure and asperses merit with an expression 
of more than common satisfaction; on en- 
quiry they will, probably, discover him to be 
some broken-down artist of more than ordinary 
dullness and incapacity. A man of good sense 
and principle, who is not an artist, will 
always write and s modestly, wher 
touching the professional reputation of ar- 
tists: and it may be fairly affirmed that a 
tasteless painter, whose want of judgment and 
genius prevented him from learning his art, 
ought to be very diffident in giving his public 
judgment against the works of others.—These 
formidable connoisseurs and critics affect a 
prudish severity of taste, from their bei 
also of opinion, that there is but one part o 
the judge’s function which can do credit to 
their discernment, and that is, to pass sen- 
tence of condemnation boldly,—They mis- 
take words for things, things for principles, 
barren theories for practical powers, and are 
the enemies of all that is noble and exalted 
in compesition. Incapable of comprehend- 
ing the whole of an august edifice, they 
carry a rule and compass, to form their judg- 
ment of the architect’s genius by a measure- 
ment of every brick or stone within their 
reach. Wherever merit is, there also are 
they to be found in the work of degradation. 
Cold, slow, and creeping from picture to pic- 
ture, in exhibitions, galleries, and cabinets, 
these anti-contemporarians may be compared 
to Snails, which leave their slime on what- 
ever they passover. Yet in England, where 
established prejudices and habits have turned 
the public attention almost wholly from the 
interests of historical painting, these, with 
some exceptions, are the class of critics, who 
take up the pen to write and publish stric- 
tures upon the works of the British school, 
and to condemn the few historical pictures 
which are produced by our young artists. 
For the good of society, we would break to 
pieces those vessels of coarse and unbaked 
clay, through which the wine of thearts and 
sciences. has leaked, and left noth but 
the sour and muddy lees behind. y 
have too long. occupied the place of purer 
fountains, and, until they are ours mare 
orn 


excellence in vain; hope terminate in dis- 
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intment; and genius droop, in obscurity, 
wiboat reward. sis 
We have been led into these observations, 
rincipally, by the fact that although there 
ve been more Candidates for fame in his- 
torical painting; and more historical pictures 
painted in this country, without a commis- 
sion, during the last ten years, than for 
any years before; yet those generous 
so far from having proved tavorable 
to the advancement of this high department 
of the Arts, have been attended with results, 
which are, now, a serious addition to the 
other discouragements, under which the ar- 
tists labor. Enough has been done in these 
ictures, to prove the vigor and variety of 
ritish Genius; and the liberal endeavours 
of the British Institution to foster the rising 
irit of the British School, merit our gra- 
tnude; but that patriotic body have been ill 
seconded by the Public; and as yet, have re- 
ceived no support from the Government. It is 
a'melancholy fact that, owing to the want 
of commissions, the slow sale, the inadequate 
prices obtained by chance, and the number 
of their works, which rémain unsold, the 
majority of the young historical painters 
have been compelled to abandon the pursuit, 
and retreat into some other line of practice, 
for a living. The effect of this appalling cir- 
cumstance, unless the Government and the 
Public, make a speedy exertion, must be de- 
cisive. So long as the field remained unex- 
peed, the aspirant might hope that excel- 
ence weuld be productive of fame and for- 
tune. Industry and genius had still their 
noblest incentives. Who entertains, who 
can entertain, those hopes now? None but 
a generous Enthusiast; a spirit superior te 
the dread of life’s worst evils; disfavor and 
contempt; labour without reward and a linger- 
ing martyrdom of penury and neglect. There 
are thousands, ready to risk life upon the 
edge of battle, in pursuit of fame. “ The 
pomp, pride and circumstance of war,” 
make Danger lovely; and we woo and clasp 
a noble peril like a bride. Death, in a just 
cause, striking at once, and conferring the 
laurels of immortality in the blow, presents 
au enviable hope, a consummation devoutl 
to be wished for, even by an ordinary a § 
But to lie, perhaps, for life, “in cold ob- 
struction ;"—to pine away from month to 
month and year to year, in sordid and des- 
pised obscurity; to bear about in threadbare 
and comfortless privation, the sensitive pride 
and conscious pre-eminence of intellect; the 
highest aims and lowest fortune; tu see 
the least gifted, and, often the least worthy, 
1m every other path of life, rising into wealth 
and public favor; to be exposed to their 
be ga fleers, their laughter, their buffetings, 
and what is sharpest and bitterest of all, 
their dull, insensate pity ; what artist of ge- 
nius, with a fair prospect of wealth and re- 
putation in some more profitable line of 
praetice, can brave this? None, but the 
rare few; the men of finer mould and loftier 
pactey the Spirits chosen by the Creator to 
be ‘the Puroing Nights of their time and to 
perpetuate the flame of genius ; spirits whom 
not to know, would, in be a misfortune 
to ap amateur of rank and: liberal feeli 


and not to second with all the best theans- ta 
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his power, when known, a self-abandon- 
ment and a neglect of a great public interest. 
When we look up to the steep and rugged 
mount upon which the field of historical 
painting extends, where the Expers of the 
Art, West and Stoppart, for somany years 
reaped only a barren glory, we can distin- 
guish within its limits, only two of the late 
Candidates for fame, who maintain, without 
ceasing, a resolute struggle against “ the 
peltings of the pitiless storm ;” the neglect 
and disfavor of an adverse time. One, indeed, 
a young and anxious adventurer, tle painter 
of “ the judgment of Daniel,” has, with a 
palpitating heart, recently set the hope of 
his life upon the hazard, and begun to as- 
cend the dangerous hill. He has stepped 
out, undismayed by the clamor of the anti- 
contemporarians; and pursued by the sneers 
of all the bad painters, who have turned writ- 
ing critics, and endeavour to make out a 
dishonest livelihood for themselves, by tak- 
ing the means of livelihood from others. 
The two above, Hiiton and Haypon, almost 
alone stand firm at their posts, solely devot- 
ed to the chances of that desperate pursuit. 
Other generous Spirits, to their credit, occa- 
sionally venture upon this dangerous ground ; 
but these two only have had the fortitude 
to make historical painting their permanent 
election. As pupils of the Royal Academy, 
their works are an honor to that body. They 
have obtained honors and rewards. from the 
British Institution, and their pictures have 
been honoured by the commendation of the 
Prince Regent. By the whole of these. cir- 
cumstances they have had an honourable in- 
troduction as Artists, to their native country. 
But empty honours will not support an artist. 
There can be no excuse, hereafter, that their 
merits were unknown: and that they lived 
and died in concealment. They are now, 
even now, making a generous struggle in the 
presence of the united empire, and their com- 
positions have been seen and admired in our 
public exhibitions, by the foreign Sovereigns 
and nobles,who, within these few years, have 
visited England. We therefore feel it our 
duty with a warning voice to repeat, what we 
have before repeatedly urged to the public, 
that the failure or advancement of historical 
painting in this country, the glory or shame 
of the nation on this vital question, in a great 
measure, if not altogether, depends upon the 
patronage or neglect which these two distin- 
guished artists experience. If they are pa- 
tronized and rewarded according to their 
merits, others will be encouraged to sores 
their steps. But if, although thus known 
and honoured, their pictures remain on their 
hands unsold: if they are still left to the 
desperate risk of painting subjects without a 
commission, without any certainty of a pur- 
chaser; if they are abandoned to struggle 
and sink, tantalized by splendid promises, 
and oppressed by disappointed hopes. and 
broken reliances, then. it may be justly 
deemed a madness in any 


his son to attempt the historical pencil. 


We have recently noticed Hilton’s, noble 


more honour to his own’ taste atid" publ 
spirit, than if he had purchased a gallery of 
ancicnt pictures. We ate’ concerned, how- 
ever, to hear that, as yet, the artist has re- 
ceived no commission for a picture from that 
sketch. We shall take an early opportuitity 
of noticing Mr. Haypow’s composition 
of Christ riding into Jerusa eee upon 
a somewhat larger scale than his Judgment of 
Solomon. He undertook this great work 
without a commission, and has toiled 

it, with unabated energy, now upwards of 
years, in ill health, with impaired: eye-sight, 
restricted means, disappointed hopes and 
heavy privations. It is thechild of his man- 
hood—the die upon which his fame reste, 
and the summary of his powers. w.c. 





PAINTINGS, &C. OF LEOPOLDSKROBE. 
On the left bank of the Salzach, at the 
back of the fortress of Huhensalsburg, ex-- 
tends a large and fertile valley beautifully 
diversified with fields and groves, gardens 
and country seats, castles and press 
Gentle eminences, hills and mow on 
partly bare, partly cultivated, rise above 
each other. Alps tower above them; and 
in the back ground, prodigious mountains, 
covered with eternal snow, close the amphi- 
theatre. In this great, inimitable panorama, 
concealed On one side by a triple avenue of 
chesnut trees, on the other with front o 
to thelake, lies the Leopoldskrone, belonging 
to the Emperor’s Chamberlain Count Von 
Firmian. This chateau is built upen piles, 
in the finest Italian style, and adorned both 
within and without with princely ifi-- 
cence. The Archbishop Leopol’ ount Von- 
Firmian had it built in 1736. l ss. above 60 
feet high, 72 paces long, and 25 broad; a 
long parallelogram, the centre of which, 
both at the front am! back, projects a couple 
of feet, and has before a piazza 18 paces 
long and 8 broad, with three areades in. 
front and one at each side, 
Leopoldskrone is interesting not only for 
its situation and style of aay a ap, is par- 
ticularly so to paiaters, to. fri of nature 
and art. The gallery. of painti is au 
merous and valuable, and for that«reason 
inalienable. It contains according t0 the 
catalogue near 700 pieces by the most ¢éle- 
brated artists. Amoig these are six sacra- 
ments (extreme unction is _—— b 
Poussin, and Christ with the disciples at 
Emmaus, in satin, by Paul Veronese. It is 
said that these pieces cost.42,000. florins, and 
were originally a present from a King of 
Spain to the Imperial Austrian Ambassador 
Migazzi. ¢ 

The celebrated gallery of Painters con- 
tains 304 portraits. Many of the ancient as 
well as the modern artists whom they repre- 
sent, are painted by themselves. If their, 
value, like the merit of the artists.them- 
selves, is unequal, and several of them of. 
little worth, yet altogether they form @ very 


rent, to permit | remarkable and uncommon. collection. The. 


bly the most valuable. 
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Raphael, a youthful performance of that 


sketch of the Duke of Wellington’s triumphal |immortal artist, for which rich connoisgeurs 


genius ; and in that single putchase, did | plete the 
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ws for. the Cathedral at Salzburg ; 
we jer; a true Christ's 
Ng ‘iy with his smiling counte- 
>, Maron ; Angelica Kaufmann ; Tisch- 
“Desmaretes ; Kupezky ; Sandrart ; 
yal Cartacci ; Guido Reni; Rembrandt; 
tner; J. Pergler, Director of the 
enemas of Painting at Prague, &c. Among 
t lider are several which would be re- 
marked with advantage if they did not hang 
so high, and if they were repaired by sonie 
ska Surprised but still eager after 
farther.enjoyment; the amateur visits the 
other rooms and finds there 79 black ori- 
L English copper-plates; many colored 
pieces ;-prints in red after Angelica 
Kaufmann ; antiques; casts from antiques ; 
minerals, and other natural productions ; 
carved works inivory, wood, and alabaster; 
miniature paintings; wax figures ; above 500 
drawings by Lactantius Count Von Firmian. 
This ab when in years, passed. the 
Steater part of his time at Leopoldskrone, 
vaS & passionate admirer of pajnting, and 
collected above .50 years, for this. gallery. 
Descending from the upper stories by the 
white marble staircase of 102 steps, your 
attention is drawn by the handsome chapel, 
the altarpiece of which is by Ebner, the 
other paintings by Rensi, and the commu- 
nion table qomppene of nine different spe- 
cies of marble... The romantic lake with two 
islands in it, affords the lovers of the winter 
season. various res in skating, train- 
caw parties, &c. At the end of the lake is 
the statue of John Von Nepomuk, of white 
marble, by the masterly hand of J, A. 
Pfaeflinger. 








ARCNITECTURE—POMPEIT. 

The vast edifice lately discovered amon 
the ruins of Pompeii, was at first suppose 
to have been a temple. Some doubts have 
however arisen on this point, and several 
learned antiquaries are of opinion that it 
myst have been a public edifice of a dif- 
ferent kind. Whatever it may have been 
intended for, this building is of vast extent, 
afd ts adorned with beautiful fluted columns 
with antique bases without plinths. It may 
be as the most singular monument 
yet discovered at Pompeii. 


THE DRAMA. 


ITALAAN OPERA.—KING’S THEATRE. 
1m pon Grovannr. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni has not only firmly 
established itself in: the favor of the British 
capital, but seems to gain in attraction on 
every successive representation, four of which 
have méw been attended in crowds rarely 
before*witnessed at this Theatre. This must 
afford’ a>convincing proof of the advance- 
iment of musital taste in this country. 

In our last Number, we gave our opinion 
at some length on the merits of the repre- 
Sentatfon; we shall now devote the linited 
space of our department to a few detached 
rematks on the dramatic value of the Opera, 
atid om the music to which it owes its cele- 


brity: ‘ 
¢ author of the poet is Da Ponte, 








has written) several Operas 
's Theatre, among which Ca/ypsy and 














Jl. Trionfo dell’ Amor fraterno, both com- 
posed by Winter, miet with the greatest 
success. His Don Giovanni is obviously a 
close imitation of . Le Festin de Pierre, 
by Moliere, who, in his turn, borrowed the 
subject from the Spanish Stage, on which 
it originated. . Da Ponte’s work, besides 
some minor objections, appears to us to have 
one radical defect, which is, the mixture of 
the. tragic with the comic. This want of 
unity in character Shakespeare has accus- 
tomed us to overlook on our national stage, 
and this is not the place to repeat the ar- 
guments for and against its admissibility 
there. But io an , ao we think such a 
liberty decidedly objectionable: the music, 
if it be good, renders the impression of every 
scene too strong and deeply rooted to admit 
of sudden and cvntinual transitions from the 
serious to the ludicrous. Fine feelings will 
not bear to he played with and racked at the 
whim of the author: one impression is blot- 
ted out by the next in succession, a blank or 
chaos of confusion is the caput mortuum 
which repays our attention. Moliere’s play 
in this respect, and in others, is less objec- 
tionable than our Don Giovanni. In it, the 
Commander is killed before the play begins, 
and he has no daughter to bemoan his loss 
throughout the progress of the action. 

This circumstance ought to have been well 
considered by those who object to Mozart, 
the want of unity in the character of his 
composition. The fault is not his; on the 
contrary the very reproach converts itself 
into an encomium on the skill and fidelity 
with which Mozart has from mere necessity 
followed and pourtrayed the discordant cha- 
racters traced by the poet. And in this par- 
ticular, his labour is superior not only to the 
best efforts of all his rivals but even to all 
his other works. There are not four bars in 
the Opera, which do not express the sense of 
the text to the utmost of the power inherent 
in a proper combination of sounds.—Let us 
consider the part of Donna Anna: what can 
be more heart-rending, than the deep grief 
which pervades the masterly Recitativos and 
Arias devised for her part, from the scene in 
which she beholds the corpse of her father 
to the affecting air in the latter part of 
the second act: Crudele! Ah no! This 
character and that of Donna Elvira, almost 
equally serious, afford the best answer to one 
of our critical colleagues, who with the ex- 
ception of a few sentences from the Ghost, 
finds in this Opera nothing but a light, airy, 
voluptuous spirit, a kind of scented music 
which conveys an aromatic flavour to the 
ear. Such an error in opinion, we regret 
to find in a Journal of some authority in 
matters relating to the Drama, more parti- 
cularly as it has complimented our own la- 
bour by the insertion of an extract from the 
Literary Gazette. 

On the other hand, the character of Don 
Juan appears to us a masterpiece of faithful 
musical delineation. Ever gay, unconcerned, 
and dissipated par systéme, his jovial and li- 
centious character is maintained until the 
chilly p of the spectre produces sensa- 
tions of an opposite description. Upon the 
whole, we are of opinion that Da Ponte’s 
Don .Giovanni is not sketched in colours. 
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sufficiently black. Greater atrocity would 
have made the punishment appear more de- 
served, As it is, his fate almost excites pity. 
Here, too, Moliere’s. Don Juan, is. superior, 
But Mozart had to follow Ais poet; and in 
this he succeeded admirably. In the same 
manner we find the rustic simplicity of 
Masetto, and Zerlina, and the ambitious 
coquetry of the other as much ad naturam 
depicted by the composer as by the poet. 
The airs of Zerlina are models of the pleas- 
ing and natural style in musical composition; 
so much so that they seem to have gained 
an ascendancy in the favor of the audience, 
who invariably demand a repetition of all of 
them.—This pre-eminence of a character, 
altogether subordinate, it would be injustice 
not to attribute, next to the exquisite sweet- 
ness of the music, to the great efforts of Ma- 
dame Fodor, who in this instance has suc= 
ceeded in rendering a secondary part a prin- 
cipal one. Such a Zerlina has probably ap- 
peared on no other stage; in her acting, there 
1s a freshnses, a naiveté, a sprightliness 
which must be seen to. be appreciated; and 
in her songs, which are animated by the 
same characteristic features, we are delighted 
by the utmost chasteness and correctness of 
execution, aided by a voice, the clear intona- 
tion and command of which exceeds the 
purest tones of a first-rate flute. What she 
attempts is perfect, because she attempts 
nothing of the success of which she is not 
sure beforehand. 

This lady’s benefit is announced for the 
8th of May, when she will appear in the 
popular Comic Opera of Il fanatico per la 
Musica, followed by a new Opera in one 
act, composed by Mr, Ferrari. Madame 
Camporese’s benefit is to produce a new 
Opera by Paeér, entitled Agnes. Both these 
performers have so well deserved of the mu- 
sical public, that we make no doubt, British 
liberality will on these occasions evince its 
sense of their merits in a tangible shape. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

At Covent Garden Theatre, on last Tues- 
day night, the passages were early crowded 
to witness Kemble, after his provincial tour, 
in the part of King John; and Miss O' Neill, 
in the character of the Lady Constance. On 
the opening of the doors, the pit was imme- 
diately filled, and the boxes soon thronged. 
Mr. Kemble’s appearance was greeted witha 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and a long 
continued clapping of hands. The enthu- 
siastic respect paid to this great tragedian, 
who, for upwards of thirty years, has shone 
in the highest department of the drama, 
must have been highly grateful to his feel- 
ings. The audience seemed tu think they 
could not too warmly express their feelings 
for an actor, who possessed the power to 
make 
The past time present, and the mighty dead, 
Heroes and Kings and nations past away, 

Rise from the dumb oblivion of the grave. 
Their great achievements, honors lost or won, 
Their wrongs, redresses, friendships, love and 
In the warm hue of passion finely wrought, [hate, 


From the deep night of long forgotten years, 
He t at will, with circumstanee.and place 
Full en the view, in shadowy glory bright.. 
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On-the opening of the first scene, there 
was some indication of lassitude or indispo- 
sition in his voice and manner, which he 
soon threw off. His known excellence, in this 
character, renders detail unnecessary. In 
the defiance to France; the scene with Hu- 
bert’and his death, he was very successful 
and greatly applauded. Miss O'Neill was 
loudly welcomed on her entrance. She ap- 
pears thinner than formerly; but her per- 
formance of Constance, displayed her usual 
fine feeling. In the sweet and tender 
touches of maternal affection, she possesses 
an unrivalled power over the heart. Her 
indignant reproaches to Austria, and her 
frenzied grief after the loss of her son made 
a forcible impression upon the audience, 
and were vehemently applauded. On Thurs- 
day night Mr. Kemble performed the Stran- 
ger, and Miss O’Neil/, Mrs. Haller, to as 
crowded a house. Their known merits in 
these characters render a particular notice 
unnecessary. They were much applauded. 
Mrs. Siddons was in one of the boxes, on 
both of these nights, and was honored by a 
general testimony of respect. 


At Drury Lane, Mr. Kean performed 
King Richard on Monday night, on Wed- 
nesday, Sir Edward Mortimer, with distin- 
guished applause. The bouse was well filled 
on both nights. 


OPERA ITALIEN. 

The changes which lately took place in 
the Royal Academy of Music at Paris, were 
quickly followed by a revolution in the 

overnment of the Opera Italien. Madame 

atalani received an official notification that 
the privilege cf being Direcioress of the 
Opera, which she solicited with so much 
importunity, but which she has since ap- 
peared to regard as an object of indifference, 
was to cease on the first of April. -Various 
reports are in circulation respecting the 
individual who will next be appointed to 
restore this Theatre to its former eclaf, and 
to deal out to the Parisian public the trea- 
sures of Italian melody. The wishes of a 
great number of enlightened amateurs are 
in favor of M. Ferdinand Paér. The talent 
of this master, whose works are admired 
throughout Europe, would prove nu mean 
ornament to the Theatre. 








FRENCH THEATRICAL DISPUTES. 

The recent disputes which have taken place 
among the performers of the Opera Itulien at 
Paris, and which were chiefly occasioned by 
the departure of Madame Cutalani, have given 
rise to the following article, which we extract 
from a French journal. 

“ A history of the revolutions of the Opera 
would indeed be a work of much curiosity. 
No empire ever experienced so many great 
vicissitudes, no republic was.ever a prey to 
such prolonged dissensions : at the Operaevery 
form of government has heen introduced, from 
the'supreme authority of the gentlemen of the 
chamber down to the popular administration of 
the commune of Paris. The Marshal of Sax- 
ony used to say, that the command of an army 
be = affair which bern d him sere pe 

ian the management of @ Company of strolling 
players. What a dreadful task is then the ma: 
nagement of the Opera! Whatau immense sum 
of self-love and Conceit is to be met with in this 


|the young King on 
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combination of all the frivolous. talents! From 
the author who fancies a Quinault, 
to.the lowest performer of perouettes who fan- 
cies himself a Vestris, each has pretensions 
which he constantly refuses to yield by. capitu- 
lation. The rivalries of dancing and singing, 
the hatreds of the Virtuosi of the orchestra, the 
petty intrigues of poets, the delicate manceuvres 
of composers, and above all colds, sprains and 
protections, form only an abridged list of the 
obstacles which a skilful manager has té sur- 
mount. 

The Royal power with which, according to La 
Bruyere he is invested, is of little avail In ad- 
dition to the management of interests he has to 
respect self-love; a circumstance which is usu- 
ally disregarded by all governments, that of the 
Opera included. When one considers the ha- 
tred which is concealed under smiling counte- 
nances; that notwithstanding their mutual 
detestation these children of the arts load each 
other with protestations of friendship ; that the 
diplomacy of courts was never more successful 
in concealing falsehood under. the disguise of 
frankness, how much strength of character is 
requisite to resist this league of interests which 
are constantly growing up and clashing with 
each other? Even allowing that the credit of a 
dancer does not carry her above the authority 
of a manager, the latter has notwithstanding to 
resist all the seductious of pleasure. Polyhym- 
nia offers him the delicious gardens of Armida, 
and Terpsichore the enchanted groves ef Ca- 
lypso: he may, if he please, be Telemachus or 
Renaud, but has neither wisdom to guide nor 

lory to allure him, Hercules was far more 
ay for he was placed between vice and 
virtue. An Opera manager should have the 
head of a Richelieu, the disinterestedness of a 
Sully, and the virtue of a Scipio. It is not 
therefore surprising that the Kings of these 
stormy countries should sneceed each other as 
rapidly as the sovereigns of the lower empire.” 


THEATRE DE L’ OPERA COMIQUE. 


Wattace, ov LE MENESTREL Ecossais, 
founded on Miss Porter’s popular Romance of 
the Scottish Chiefs, has lately been brought out 
at this Theatre. A French paper contains the 
following criticism upon it. 

* Sew histories are less gay than that of Wal- 
lace, and we never expected to have heard this 
brave hero of Scotland warbling romances on 
our second lyric theatre. The author of the 
new Opera, as may be supposed, has not con- 
fined himself to a scrupulous observance of his- 
torical truth. The licence which he has as- 
sumed is the more allowable when it is consi- 
‘dered that the English Chronicles contain but 
few details concerning the life of the young 
hero whom Edward I. treated with so much 
cruelty, 

“ Miss Porter’s Romance has supplied the 
anonymous author of Wallace with the subject 
of his Opera, which certainly is not comic, but 
which contains several interesting situations 
brought about with considerable judgment. 

“ Wallace, under the disguise of a Minstrel, 
introduces himself into Bothwell Castle, where 
the legitimate heir te the throne of Scotland, 
who is in the power of Edward, is lulled to 
inactivity by the languishing strains of the 
bards. The lute of Wallace vibrates only 


with songs of glory, and his noble harmon 
rouses the courage of the Prince to whom Wal. 
lace had been-described as a Chief. of Rebels. 
Thus. by serving his Prince at the peril of his 
life, Wallace refates the accusations of which 
his enemies sought to make hiim the victim; and 


ing master of “his 





becoming 
states’ renders justice to the Sevitish Minstrel. 


“ The music of Wallace indy i. 
of the most skilful professors of the 
tury. This prod affords additional pre 
of his talent for .compgsition.. in a yseientifie: 
int of view his scores are pore faultless.» 
e richness and variety of 
ments cannot fail to excite particular admita- 
tien. It would ups have been better 
he not treated orchestra with.so much pro- 
digality, and had he shown less i ia 
the subjects of his so since it 
served that the melodies of the Scottish rel 
partake somewhat of monotony. The chorwses 
of this:Opera will, we think, add te the 
tation of the composer of Semiramis and 1 An, 
berge de Bagneres.” ee 
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NEW WAYS TO PAY OLD DEBTs, 

I so frequently met Charles r-emm 
betwixt Blackfriars Road, and the) New 
Chureh in the Borough, that I began tes 
marvel, not a little; at the cause ‘of bist 
frequenting that unfashionable quarter of 
the town. One day, as I) was. goin 
enquire about the character of a servant, 
at the Echo Office, 1 again fell. in with 
him, walking very leisurely,and readinga 
letter. ‘‘ My dear Charles,” said J, “what 
here again? are you watching some) pretty 
actress of the Surrey Theatre? or, .what 
is it that attaches you:to this dull part of 
our metropolis?” ‘ A Jegal attachment, 
Jack,” reptied he; “‘ and, if you are not 
too proud to dine with me in a sbabby 
shop which I have got in these precincts, 
your soup and a bit of fish will be ready 
at six, with a hearty welcome.” | epdeas 
voured to elongate my face and elevate 
my shoulders, as if taking an interest in 
his reverse of fortune ; and-as I.make it 
a rule never to turn my back on a, friend 
in distress, I accepted his offer, putaff 
another engagement, and made my ap~ 
pearance at the appointed hour. 

Instead of a shabby shop, as Charles 
called it, I found a v fir ready fur: 
nished house, for which he paid enor- 
imously dear, and all things in very good 
order. Colonel A » young Exe, 
my friend W--——, and a very venes 
rable looking old man, apparently a cler 
gyman, with a head fit for a Bramia, 
silver locks, a gentlemanlike address and 
peculiarly neat style of dress, formed the 
party. In a few minutes after, a splendid 
equipage drove up to the door; out-6f 
which, got a vulgar peasant-like looking 
man, in mourning. Every one seemed 
delighted; and cried out: “ here’s: she 
docior; here's the doctor, by Jove!” 

The Colonel, my friend, and 
E—— ran to the doctor, and. sh him 
by the hand, until the powder flew out of 
his hvir in all directions. “What news; 
my dear doctor; what news?” was’ the 








general. cry, “ Bad enough,” answered 
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the doctor to Col. pars a be hope 
7 epondegy iia ve 
og hie an of Eglanti 
, Which you had previously mort- 
‘to your. jeweller, and aunuitized to 
| Van. —— — the Strasburgh Jew.” 
| indeed,” cried W—— “ why, 
Colonel; that would-be keeping you too 
long in suspense.” (a laugh) ‘1 hinted to 
fim, his usurious transaction with Lord 
=,” said the doctor, “ which seemed to 
» the face of affairs, or at least his 
fece; for he told me that he had a great 
and, that if you would pay 
‘ie would see what he could do with 
the rest of the le.” Capital! was 
the general roar ; added to, what a fa- 
mous hand you are, doctor ! 
“Are you still in Portland Place?” 
said L to the Colonel. ‘‘ No my dear 
»” replied he, “I am in the same 
and the same end of the town as 
ovr friend Charles.” ‘“ Aye,” added 
Wo—-———; * this is what the beau monde 
call the .” “I’m very sorry for it,” 
said I. “ I’m devilish glad of it,” answered 
the Colonel, “ it being the only possible 
of bringing me round. Bless your 
, man, I'm wor. myself out, as fast 
as ible.” Running out, 1 perfectly 
stood ; but this ing out was a 
mystery to me. ‘‘ How’s Lady Catherine *” 
sand J. ‘‘ Indeed I can't tell you,” answer- 
ed he: “ you must ask Lord ——, with 
whom *she has eloped.” “ A thousand 
pardons,” resumed I. “ None at all, m 
fellow,” said the Colonel: “ the 
earest friends must part,” (aloud laugh). 
“ Do we see Mrs, S—————- 2” said I, 
turning to Charles. ‘ Does she con- 
descend to adorn your retreat ?” Charles 
made no answer: W——— looked ill- 
naturedly pleased : 
“ Bach looked on other, none the silence broke” 
I blushed up to the eyes, 
At this moment, a lovely young creature 
entered the room, who, from her size and 
“@ppearance, seemed as if she were in the 
rules for the purpose of bringing matters 
round. She was introduced by the name 
of Maria. “As interesting as Sterne’s 
Maria,” exclaimed W——-—; “ but, I 
"anid the aprightly thir ove, gives 
not,” sai sprig ir one, givin 
w——— a -humoured cep | 
the shoulder. Here a French servant 
announced dinner. ‘‘ What have you 







done with your German butler, Charles?” | E 


said the Colonel. ‘‘ He has gota situation 
imithe War Office.” ‘“‘ Wonderful !” cried 
ene to another: : “ how: could that 
be?” “By -no merit or exertion of his,” 

éd Charles S——, “ unless robbing 
me be one; but. his wife, who keeps an 
artificial flower shop, is a beautiful woman, 


and so thinks the member for—.” “‘ Name 
no names,” interrupted the modest clergy- 
man, who spake fer the first time. 

On our way down stairs, W took 
me by the arm; and, whispering, said : 
“ T'll tell you what, my gay fellow: your 
four years residence abroad has made you 
know nothing about what is going on in 
our hemisphere; you are quite in the 
basket about what’s doing in the world. 
How unfortunate, your bringing up the 
two fellows wives!” I acknowledged it; 
and resolved to be more on my guard, 
for the rest of the day. Our dinner was 
served up entirely on plate. ‘‘ Is this all 
right?” enquired E of the Doctor. 
** To be sure,” said the Doctor: “ it is 
all mine, and I lend it him.” ‘‘ And the 
estate in Kent?” ‘‘ Is mine,” said Maria. 
“ All right, my boy,” said Charles: 
** carry on Governor!” ‘ Aye, aye,” 
said the Doctor: “all will be right in 
time; the gentlemen are only over the 
water.” “ At sick ers, as we say in 
the army,” remarked the Colonel: ‘* who 
the devil, when he meets me in my Til- 
bury in the Street, or at the Union, is to 
know that I have a day-rule in my pocket, 
for the purpose of seeing my solicitor 
and attending to my affairs (—which are 
driving up and down the Streets—meet- 
ing my groom at Rotten-row with my 
Arabian—or spending my time at the 
club.” ‘* Exemplum probat regulam,” 
exclaimed W-—————: “ Syntax for 
ever!” “ As bad a latin pun as ever I 
heard,” said E——: “a glass of wine, if 
you please, for I cannot swallow that.” 

“* What was done at the Craven ?” said 
the Colonel to the Clergyman. ‘ Your 
friend's horse was drawn; the favorite 
broke down; and the knowing ones were 
taken in,” replied the grave gentleman. 
“ This is odd, thinks I to myself; but I 
presume that he is some nobleman’s 
private tutor.” ‘‘ A glass of Madcira,” 
said Charles: ‘‘ we can only give you 
humble Claret and Madeira : taking Hock 
and Champaigne are forbid by the Doctor. 
Besides the Claret is a present from my 
wine merchant; the turtle soup and venison 
are sent by Long; and Schultz has called 
upon me for my commands this morning, 
hoping that I will continue my custom. 
Thus am I courted, all in the hopes that 
I may not throw them over.” “ And 
when your time comes,” smartly observed 








—-—, “* you will tell the gentlemen, that 
ou will bear them in mind; that you 
never to be out of. their books; but 
that you cannot shew any undue pre- 
ference.” (Bursts of applause from all 
sides of the house.) 
A bumper was here proposed to horse 
racing, cock fighting, gaming in all its 
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branches, to usury and all sorts of wick- 
edness: The measure sed nem. con. 
Maria left the room ; 
us some excellent songs; and I cannot 
exactly state how I got home; but I 
found myself safe in bed, in my own 
house, at noon the ensuing day, and had 
a visit from W —, who now be- 
came my Cicerone, and explained to me 
all the arcana of the preceding day, 
which had so puzzled me. 

First, he informed me that Charles 
S—— was in the King’s Bench, with the 
view of taking the benefit of the act ;— 
that he had nothing left but his plate and 
an estate ;—that the former was made 
over to the Doctor, as our bloods called 
him, but who in reality was a lawyer, so 
nick-named, because he patched up their 
affairs, and brought them t h, and the 
latter was settled upon beautiful Maria, 
who was only Charles’s game-keeper’s 
daughter, but who had claims on him ;— 
that as soon as he gets out, he is to start 
again fresher than ever ;—that his ¢ar- 
riage is just built in the Acre, and all 
ready ;—and, that he has set his stud 
groom up as horse dealer, in order, 
should he be opposed by his creditors, to 
break, he being a partner in the concern. 

The Colonel, who has just lost his 
wife, by her eloping with a noble Peer, 
has solaced himself with carrying off a 
clergyman’s rib, only six months married, 
and one year out of a boarding school. 
He has been a long while in the rules, 
working himself by degrees out, i. e. poll- 
ing off his creditors who will compro- 
mise at five shillings in the pound, and 
to whom ten shillings was offered unsuc- 
cessfully a twelvemonth ago, when thie 
Colonel was abroad. The Doctor's cure 
for him, in case of failure, is to bail 
all the actions, and to let the Colonel 
migrate a second time. With this view, 
he has procured an ironmonger, and 
printseller, who are on the eve of a bank- 
ruptcy ; and they will begin the world 
again with the Colonel’s bribe, and the 
creditors will probably take half a crown 
in the pound on the third application. 

Young E——, he told me, was just 
whitewashed ; and, although he lives in 
a very elegant style, has not a shilling 
which he can call bis own. At present 
he is supported by a Duchess Dowager ; 
and will take an early opportunity of 
making a match with some heiress-at 4 
watering place. © tempora, O mores! 





— 





FRENCH MANNERS. 
(Maurs Frangaises.) 
We reached Bordeaux just: at Change 
time.” The ‘exchange is a square building, 
surrounded “by arcades; ‘which ‘you’ enter 
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throu ‘tiblaige gates: . * At'two o'clock, this 
vast Sees which ‘was’ empty a moment be 
fore; is filled with an immense crowd of mer- 
chants of all nations. Each description of 
commerce has its particular place assigned 
to it; the brokers mingle continually with 
these various groups, going from the sellers 
to the buyers, ftom the ship-owners to the 
captains, from the underwriters to the in- 
sured, and ‘conclude in less than an hour, 
bargains to the amount of millions, which 
are daily made in this place. A centime, 
which’ is: called “ Gud's Penny,” put by 
the broker into the hands of the seller, and 
accepted by him, secures irrevocably the 
bargain of the highest as well as of the most 
trifling importance. We found Mr. Despa- 
rabés at the India house, where he had ap- 
vinted to meet us, and we went together on 
veard a boat which was to convey us to the 
Iwo Brothers, In order. to reach this ship, 
which was flagged from top to bottom as in 
a holiday, we passed by another, some parts 
of which being covered with crape, announced 
that the owner of this vessel, which was in 
lading for America, had departed for the other 
world before his ship. I had not time to in- 
dulge in the reflections which such a coinci- 
dence might have produced in my mind ; we 
arrived on board. 

Madame Desparabés was doing with 
enchanting grace the honours of ‘her 
husband’s vessel, to several ladies whom 
she had brought with her. In the course of 
my tour, I shall probably have an opportunity 
of speaking more particularly of these din- 
ners on board; but I will not pass over a cir- 
cumstance which afforded me much amuse- 
ment on this occasion. Among the guests of 
Mr. Desparabés was one of those Parisians, 
whose credulity is the greatest, as it has no 
standard except their ignorance and sel(-love. 
Mudame Desparabés had no difficulty in 
making him believe, that he was secretly the 
hero of the féte, and every body did his best 
to confirm him in an idea which seemed to 
flatter him: however resolved he might be 
to admire nothing out of the barriers of 
Paris, the thousand vessels which surrounded 
him, the magnificent river, covered: with 
Peace a, eet which traversed it in 
every direction; this fine sight which he 
beheld for the first time in his life, drew his 
attention in spite of himself, and he at last 
said to the captain, that he should like to see 
this fleet manceuvre. “ It is a pleasure I have 
thought of giving you,” replied the other, 
(to whom Madame Desparabés had made a 
sign, and who saw that the time was coming 
when the tide would turn) I have given. or- 
ders to all these vessels, in less than a quarter 
of an hour, you will see them all in motion. 
In fact the ebb (/e jusunt) set in, the vessels 
swine round on their anchors, and our Pari- 
sian thanked the captain for his extreme 
complaisance. 

T being a performance this evening at 
the great Theatre, I did not fail to go thither 
with Mr. Abrias, 

The great Theatre at Bordeaux is one of] 
the finest monmaments: of. modern architec- 
ture. It was erected’ under. the auspices of 
the Dake of Richeliey; -end.was opened in| 
1781, ¢ The: princtpal front ; has -the most; 
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and the staircase, are remarkably beautiful. 
This building contains, besides the Theatre 
itself, which wants repair, a concert-roum, 
and many vast apartments. The opening of 
the finest Theatre in Europe, was made with 
the most beautiful Tragedy known. The 
first piece acted in this Theatre was Athalia. 
The Theatre is the only Literary pleasure, 
for which they have a decided taste in this 
city; even this taste is confined to the 
Comic Opera and Ballets. It is only from 
habit or fashion that they go to the great 
Theatre, where serious Operas and Comedies 
are performed. The boxes, &c. are but so 
many subsidiaries to the Exchange, where 
they finish in the evening the bargain begun 
in the morning. The Bordelais will the 
more readily pardon me this observation, as 
it has already been made by one of their 
most ingenious fellow-citizens, in an occa- 
sional piece, one of the couplets of which 
terminated with these two verses, 
On regarde la Comédie 
E! l’on écoute le ballet. 

At both Theatres, the spectators stand in the 
pit; and in the highest circles, it is not yet 
customary to hire boxes; the richest ladies 
content themselves on extraordinary occa- 
sions with sending servants to keep places. 


Mont-de- Marsan, Feb. 1. 1817. 

**** After a stay of three weeks at 
Bordeaux, I left it last Tuesday for Bayonne. 
AsI do not travel merely for the purpose of 
moving from one place to another, but to 
exainine, to collect what is said, what is 
done on my route; to search into every 
corner, to make all these talk, whom I meet 
with, I seldom make choice of the shortest 
method of conveyance. Besides, to visit at 
my ease the desert which I was going to 
cross, I desired to deviate from the high road, 
which no longer passes through what are 
called the Grundes- Landes ; I therefore made 
a bargain with a Voiturin, who agreed, for 
15 francs per day, to take me to Bayenne by 
as many Circuits, and round about ways, as 
I should think fit. 

I have nothing to say of Castres, which 1 
merely passed through; but I marked Lan- 
gon, in my Itinerary, on account of its ex- 
cellent white wines and its lampreys. M 
host, who had a good store of local erudition, 
assured me that the Chapter of Bordeaux 
ceded, in:1770, to one Armand Garnier, a 
right on the town of Langon, on condition 
that he should furnish the Chapter with 
twelve lampreys annually. The gluttony of 
the Mouks is of ancient date, we see. I 
stopped two days at Bazas, (which is remark- 
able only for its situation on the top of a 
rock,) to form an idea of the aspect and of 
the topography of the Landes, on which you 
enter, on leaving this town. 

The department of the Landes is next to 
that of the Aveyron, the most considerable 
in point of territory ; its population is about 
230,000 inhabitants; the whole territory, 
which extends from the banks of the Gulph 
of Gascony and the Pond, or Mere, (étang) 
of'Casaux, to the mouth of the Adour, as 
far as the ee +, — tof the 
Lower Pyrenees, 0 ers, composes 
the departwent of the Landes. 


majestic effect ; the entrance, the vestibule, | 
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The Adour traverses this’ inmetse'terti- 
tory at two-thirds of its breadth, and 
into the sea at Bayonne, after having rec 
ed into it several pas Baan aneng } 
I will mention only the Gave, the D. 
Midouze, and the Nive. ene 
The whole country to the right of the 
Adour is the country of the Lannesor Lendes. 
This river seers tu be a barrier opposedsby 
nature itself to the encroachments of -ste 
rility; its course preserves from the invasion 
of the sands, the beautiful country situated 
on its left bank, and which may be 
the Piémont of the Pyrenées (pes montium, )” 
On the one side, heaths stretching farther 
than the eye can reach, forests of : q 
nadas ) whose wiry foliage falling and 
onthe ground, hinders all vegetation 
their shade; vast meres, formed by the.rain- 
water, which would naturally drain off. to- 
wards the sea, were it not stopped by the 
downs, which collect, and advance incessant- 
My from the West towards the North-east, tilt 
the labors of man arrest their progress. This 
vast and gloomy landscape, scarcel i 
mated by a grave and taciturn popu 
is relieved but at long intervals, by the 
clusters of oaks which surround the scatter- 
ed habitations, where the peasant and his 
family live, pell-mell, with a part of the dé 
mestic animals, which are fattened on the 
fruit of the trees planted round their dwel- 
ling; flocks of sheep, wandering among the 
furze, under the care of sheplierds covered 
with their fleece, mounted on high stilts) atid 
who might be taken at a distance for the 
Lestrigons, whom some learned men plité in 
this singular country: such, at the first view, 
is the aspect of the upper Landes. , 
Cross the Adour, the seene changes as by 
enchantment; valleys, plains wnco 
fertile, hills covered with vines, trees } 
with fruit; smiling habitations; a and 
lively people, generally dressed in light ¢o- 
loured stuffs, and remarkable for their clean- 
liness; the soil every where displaying its 
riches, and justifying the observation of 
Arthur Young, who mentions this 5 
as one of the best cultivated, of all that he 
visited on his agronomical travels. But this 
luxury of nature does not seduce the 
inhabitant of the Landes, who is the friend 
of independence and repose. The poverty of 
the country can even ‘excite and satinty a 
kind of ambition; there, every land owner 
above want, is lord of his district and chief 
of his hamlet: he extends or contracts his 
limits at his pleasure, without war and 
without lawsuits: does he grow weary of 
power, he abdicates; is he dissatisfied with 


his neighbours, he removes, and } to 
enjoy elsewhere, the precious adv: es of 
liberty, and of that roving life, of w itis 


happy for civilisation that the charms are 
little known. 





THE DOUKABORS, 


liberty, are in some respects the. ‘ 

Greek Church. ‘Ihis sect, which first 

Set ema foun “oo 
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extremely devouty obetinately refude t6 make 





friendship, which induced me, on the depar- 
ture of my Russian companion for Moldavia, 
to accept of the invitation of the Kaloir to 
accompany him on a mission to mount 


‘The! Athos, or.as he called it, Ayior ops, “ the huly 


they are occasionally 
are said to have sprung 


"Note. We should have introduced the 
following under the head of “ Polite Litera- 
ture,” had we not had some suspicion that, 
artfully constructed as they are, they have 
more reference to modern than to ancient 
manners. Thus much at least seems evident 
to that for the ancient names of Messa- 

ina; Lepidus, &¢. attached to these letters, 
modern ones might well be substituted. Ep. 


.... . ROMAN LETTERS. 
P DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT ROMAN LETTERS. 
IR, 
: aie, importance ~~ ry ops of your 
journal must give it a claim to public patro- 
nage, and fea tonpartiality will no doubt re- 
it.in a particular. manner to the 
eommonwealth of letters. As a.friend to all 
useful undertakings and an admirer of lite- 
i am desirous of aiding, as 


ary antiquities, 
fies lies in my power, your laudable object. 


What I now send, f in the Staal ¢ 
translation, ma aps be deserving of at- 
tention ae ag article of curiosity, 
but aatbrowing some light upon the private 
history of the Romans at a very interesting 
pt It is proper, however, that your 
readers should be made acquainted with 
some particulars of a discovery, which duly 
improved by the diligence of persons emi- 
nently, qualified for the research, may serve 
as aclue to the recovery. of many classical 
fragments, and perhaps of the lost Decades of 


“hee ears ago I was advised by my ph 
Wi Vi y - 
i ash puter the Soapaiihmens = 
broken constitution in a change of scene and 
climate. With this view, after passing 
Germany, I accompanied an intelli- 
gent Russian nobleman into the Crimea, 
where we indulged ourselves in botanical 
excursions, which constituted the favourite 
ly of both. Here it. was my lot to meet 
with aGreek named Theophilus Batopedi, 
who united the two professions of a Kaloir 
anda. physician, In the former character, 
as. an ecclesiastic of the order of St. Basil, 
his reception was always attended with the 
Sparest tion and reverence among those 
his communion, while in his medical ca- 
he was no less certain of respect from 
i The: good man, however, was 
well entitled to esteem wherever he came, 
-the:mildness of. his manners, his unaf- 
jety, and his extensive knowledge. 
ardent thirst for science, and 
‘ than the generality 


?) mountain.” 


After staying some time at 
Constantinople, we sion the coast of 
Romania, and embarking in a Greek vessel 
at Gallipoli, made a short voyage to the place 


.| of our destination, where the high reputa- 


tion of my friend ensured me a hearty wel- 
come in the monastery of St. Laura. Not 
long after our arrival, I was attacked by a 
severe fever, from which by the skill of my 
reverend physician, and the benevolent atten- 
tions of his brethren, I recovered, though 
slowly; and such was the violence of the 
disorder upon a frame naturally very deli- 
cate, that several weeks elapsed before I 
could venture beyond the precincts of the 
monastery. To beguile the tedious hours as 
much as possible, I employed myself in 
reading, and by the kindness of the =x-vpv- 
daxe, who is both the steward and librarian 
of the house, I had full liberty to spend as 
much time as I pleased in the tower appro- 
priated for the preservation of the books and 
manuscripts belonging to the monastery. 
Here, however, I should have enjoyed little 
gratification, as with the exception of the 
works of Chrysostom, Basil and Nazianzen, 
there was scarcely any thing to be found 
worth the trouble of clearing from the heaps 
of dust under which they . buried. Stull 
as the Jabour of searching among these pro- 
miscucus piles was a relief and amusement 
to one who had nothing else to do, I went 
on from day to day turning over the cum- 
brous and worm-eaten volumes with renewed 
avidity, ae 4 generally without meeting 
any object of higher interest than the pro- 
ceedings of a Council, or the pastoral injunc- 
tions of a Metropolitan. At length, when 
this succession of expectation and disap- 
pointment had become irksome, I chanced 
one fine afternoon to perceive in an obscure 
corner a loose heap of mouldering papers, 
which seemed almost to be dropping to 
pieces. On examining them with great ten- 
derness, the writing was so faint as to be 
almost illegible. Here, however, was a new 
stimulus to exertion, in the promise of 
something to repay the waste of time and 
labour already endured. With great care, 
therefore, I removed the roll to my apart- 
ment, where, after taking some pains, I disco- 
vered the first paper to be in Latin, which of 
course sufficiently accounted for the neg- 
lected state of the whole, as compositions in 
that tongue are held in contempt by the 
Christians of the Greek Church, Many days 
passed away before I could make out any 
part of the contents of these remains, but as 
they were evidently of very high antiquity, 
and in a language which indicated somewhat 
more curious than the ecclesiastical produc- 
tions with which I had been lately familiar, 
I redoubled my diligence, and at length suc- 
ceeded very much to my satisfaction. Hav- 
ing made such transcripts as I well could, 
censidering the number of abbreviations, 
the obliterated state of many parts, the ra- 
vages of the worms, and the injurics occa- 





sioned by the weather and time, } next im” 


posed upon myself. the task of translatin 
them into English. One of these I now se 
for insertion in your valuable journal, bein; 
induced so to do by the hope that a paso. 
interest may be excited among the learned, 
both here and on the continent, to pursue 
farther inquiries in the libraries of the 
eastern monasteries, where there is reason 
to believe many relics of literature more 
valuable than these epistles, are deposited, 
buried in dust, and a prey to insects. Should 
you, Sir, be of the same opinion, and which 
will be expressed by giving the article now 
sent an early place in your pages, together 
with this necessary explanation by way of 
introduction, the rest shall follow in due 
order and with as little delay as possible. 
XYZ. 
Nore. Want of room obliges us to defer the 
first of these interesting letters till our next No. 





PORTRAITS IN HIGH LIFE. 
PORTRAIT II. 
LADY ba lle halal Cs siaaiaal 


Daughter to the amiable Lady B——h, 
it is not to be wondered that she pos- 
sesses superior qualities du Caur et de 
VEsprit, nor that, at an early age, she 
felt what the French so beautifully term 
le besoin d'aimer. 

Never was the texture of a mind more 
finely wrought than that of Lady ******** 
****" Warmth of imagination, delicacy 
of sentiment, exquisite sensibility, quick 
comprehension, a love of study, and a 
heart full of tenderness and humanity, 
were all combined in her. An assem- 
blaye of these rare qualities fitted her 
both to love and to be loved, whilst the 
superiority of her talent ensured for her 
esteem. 

It is not always the lot of man or wo- 
man to meet with a complete return in 
either love or friendship in this nether 
world. We have never seen, though 
often heard, of kindred souls, disposi- 
tions entirely congenial, hearts paired, 
and minds indissolubly unitea: this kind 
of bliss dwells not in our sphere ; and it 
exists only in a truly retined imagination, 
such as her Ladyship’s. We allow that 
it is breathed from the lover's lips, and 
flows from the poet’s pen; but the 
former either dies upon the breeze or va- 
nishes in the voice of echo; and the lat- 
ter lasts only in @ retentive memory. 
More commonly it exists but a moment, 
like a fine form reflected in the fickle 
mirror of fashion, succeeded by perhaps 
a plainer one, which dwells there just as 
long. Such are the ‘powerful effects of 
novelty. 

Happily in this respect, the lot of Lady 
seseusee **** has been the reverse: the 
flitting image she once saw in fashion’s 
mirror has fled—it was unworthy of her; 
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and she*now possesses ‘a Teal ‘object for 
her love, one who is indeed wortliy of 
her and whom she deems a shotlel of 
every excellence. — 

Lady ******** **** has not been with- 
out enemies, though no one ever deserved 
them less. All we can say on the sub- 
jeet of extensive calumny is, that if any 
one ever did sport with feelings such as 
hers—shame and reproach light on him. 

We now come to her faults—we mean 
her writings. Here she has too incau- 
tiously entered the regions of fancy, and 
culled every wild flower which came in 
her way; she has very tastefully made 
up the wreath; but it has too much of 
the unsubstantial colouring of a dream. 
Had she been less romantic, she had 
stood still higher as an authoress. Her 
flights of fancy have wafted her to the 
clouds, where we always regret to lose 
sight of her. 

Unlike many modern writers, whose 
poetry is prosaic, Lady Cteeeeee ladle 
prose is poetic. No one rounds a period, 
or arranges a sentence more prettily than 
herself; but then the rich line should 
contain something substantial and earthly 
to ensure it from censure and disappro- 
bation: a billet doux would come much 
more naturally by a well dressed trusty 
servant, or perchance’even by the two- 
penty post, than embalmed with deli- 
cious odours, wet with the dew of a 
melting kiss, and suspended by a golden 
chain round the snowy neck of a turtle 
dove. We quite agree with Boileau, who 
tells us that 

“« _. le seul honneur solide ; 
“ Est de prendre toujours la verité pour guide.” 
and we recommend these lines to Lady 
seeeeene ##**'s attention; hoping that she 
will pardon censure and advice, where 
good wishes. and esteem are so closely 
blended with them. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Fever OF LORDS. 
, April 21, 1817. 
The Irish Arme Bill, was read a third 
time and ; and after some routine busi- 
ness the House adjourned till Thursday next. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 24th April, 1817. 

Eart Grey presented a petition from Salt- 
coats, Ardrossan and other places in that neigh- 
bourhood, stating the distresses of the country, 
and praying for Parliamentary Reform, by the 
suppression of the representation for decayed 
boroughs, and by shortening the duration of 
parliament. Also another petition, respect- 
ably si from Langiale te the same; effect 
as the former. Both of these were laid on the 


ie. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 24th April, 1817. 
In -this: House, the SpgakeR was tvarmly 
congtatulated, by members of. all parties, on 








Right Hon, Gentleman addressed the House, 
thanking.them for the indulgence they had 
shown him; regretting. the delay, thereby oc- 
casioned to the course of public business; and 
proposing an arrangement for the future, by 
which all committees should be revived, orders 
and notices fixed anew, and the period for re- 
ceiving private Bills extended, from. the 12th 
to the 19th of May. These engeyetions were 
immediately complied with by the Honse. 

An important intimation was given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of his intention to 
propose, on Monday next, by way of alleviation 
of the pressure of the Poor-Rates, an issue of 
Exchequer Bills, not exceeding two millions; 
to be'advanced, as might be eligible, to corpo- 
rate or other associated bodies, en, to give 
work to the unemployed poor. The ultimate 
security for the repayment of these sums, to be 
the Poor-Rates themselves. 

Mr. BENNETT nted a petition from 5,000 
individuals, inhabitants of the town of Wolver- 
faagy ams praying, that if no other remedy could 
be found, they might be farnished with means 
to leave the country. The Hon. Gentleman 
stated it as a known fact, that several indivi- 
a in. that neighbourhood had perished by 


ne. 

Mr. E. J. LY¥TTLETON would not allow that 
it generally was the petition or spoke the senti- 
ments, of the people of Wolverhampton. It was 
manufactured at a distance from that town; it 
was brought there by strangers; and methods 
were taken to procure signatures. He allowed 
that it might speak the sentiments of those who 
signed it; but he denied that these were any 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of that 
district. ‘The petition was read and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Petitions were presented from Thomas 
Brightfield, of Derby Street, Parliament Street, 
t the Coal Meters Bill; from the Wool- 
growers of Cork, praying for relief; from Mac- 
clesfield, from various parts of Essex and Wilts, 
and from Old Swinford, in Worcestershire, 
against the Poor Laws; from certain free- 
holders and others, in Cornwall, complaining 
that a petition which had been transmitted to 
the proper office in order to be forwarded to 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent had 
never been presented; from the freemen and 
inhabitants of the City of Limerick and its li- 
berties, stating that by law they registered their 
freedom, or they were prevented from voting at 
elections, and that Sessions had been repeatedly 
refused to be held for the registry of freemen ; 
from the inhabitants of Wednesbury, in the 
county of Stafford, against the issue of copper 
local tokens ; and from the town of Kilmarnock 
in the county of Ayr, praying for the repeal of 
the Cottage Tax—all which were severally read 
and ordered to lie on the table. 


POLITICS. 








Of temporary circumstances, we shall 
sometimes avail ourselves to sketch the 
external relations of the various European 
States. This subject, though little studied 
in England, is of high importance to every 


political reasoner. If ignorant of general 
principles, he cannot manifest knowledge 
in their particular application. If unac- 
quainted with the physical and moral 
circumstances which constitute the motives 
of cabinets and generate all their rela- 
tions, he cannot safely predict their pro- 





his recovery from his late indisposition. "The 


bable conduet in apy emergeney. From 
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this inattentionto general prineiples, it is, 
that the daily papers areseén’ so perpe- 
tually to err im theit' conclasidtis 'respeet 
ing individual points of foreign policy 
With these views, the news of the-past 
week natorally direct our’ attention to 
Sweden. Sy ; ssa 
The United Kingdom of Swedes bid 
Norway composes, as all our tetiders 
know, the Scandinavian Penitisula; béaw- 
ded by the Arctic Ocedn; the North 
Sea, the Baltic and thé mountiitis* of 
Lapland. ‘The extent of Sweden - is 
207,472 square miles; ‘and that’ of Nor 
way about’ 116,000 + *the-poputation ef 
the former consists of -about 3,000,000 ; 
and that of the latter of nearly 1,000 

The army of Sweden amounts perhaps'to 
50,000 men, and of late has*been 

and well organized. ‘° Her navy consists 
about fifteen ships of thé® line® and of 
many gallies: to these the attention of 
the government is at present 
paid. The revenue of Swetlem aniounts 
to ubout 1,500,000; arid: her’ debt ‘to 
19,000,000. ' 

Such are the very limited ‘means°of 
political power which Scandinavia enjoys: 
Those of Sweden alone ‘were’ 
greater when she possessed ‘Fi {80 
recently snatched from’ her “by ‘Russia’. 
That fie and important province’ was, 
in a financial and economical point of 
view, of great consequence to Sweden, 
which is so deficient in internal resourées, 
Its loss, however, is compensated’ by the 
acquisition of the poor and barref ‘eoun- 
try of Norway; for Sweden has thus 
exchanged a very moderate revenue and 
economical advantages for that absolute 
security without which her very existence 
was precarious. Now, invulnerable at 
home, neither able to: conquer, nor’ lig 
ble to be conquered, united in one ken 
by the acquisition of Norway, as she*ha 
been divided into two by the posses- 
sion of Finland, Sweden has acquired ’a 
defensive force of great magnitude,’ aad 
an offensive one well adapted to support 
the general equilibrium of Earope. 

Sweden was, before the Frenel: revo- 
lution, the ally chiefly of France; and, 
before the elevation of Prussia, the Swedes 
actually aided France in opposing the 
power of Austria which was then the 
more formidable as it was balanced mei- 
ther by Russia nor Prussia. Abbé-de 
Pradt seems to suppose that‘the same 
relations still subsist between Sweden atid 
France. ‘‘ Henceforth,” says he, “ de 
can have but two enemies; and 
Russia: she will’ be ‘against’ ‘the 
Englanit of the’ north ; ‘and’ En- 
gland, the guardian of the ie; ab 
the auxiliary of those powers which in 











its shores. Having 

p to defend her interior, she will be 
eto. turn all her attention to commerce 

aud. the. sea. Commerce will give her 


t. the sea. will give her numerous 
pe ale sailors, who united with the 
iners of the other powers of Europe, 
p one force England to 


temper by.. justice. the exercise of her 


.  Belatively to. Russia, these assertions 
are, true, because past injuries and _fu- 
ture dangers render Sweden the natural 
enemy..of that empire. But between 
Sweden and land, there exists no re- 
ciprocity either of injury or of danger ; 
recent circumstances have even ren- 
them natural allies. Norway has 

, wecessarily dependent on Bri- 
‘tain, both as to her export and import 
trade, and as Sweden can. neither con- 
sume the produce of Norway, nor sup- 
ply. ber with manufactured and colunial 
ae the union of the sanenanen 

forms t. strongest li 

in the chain which som Shae Sweden to 
theinterests of Britain. This union is 
alge important.as counterbalancing the 
ezormous power of Russia, which Eu- 
repe may ix future have to dread. It 
was, we are convinced, a profound view 
of these interests which rendered the Bri- 
tish ministry inflexible in their resolves as 
to. her.union; and it constitutes a real 
benefit which they have conferred upon 
- Such, — are ome of the more im- 
portant of the sical and permanent 
relations of een as of a moral 
and tem kind are not unworthy of 
our study. e chief of these is one 
which also binds Sweden to England, and 
detaches her from France :—this results 
from the existence of Bernadotte as Crown 
Prinee of Sweden. As this circumstance 
tended to weaken the relationship of Swe- 
den. and England, while France was go- 


| . verned: by. Buonaparte; so is it calcu- 


lated to confirm and to consolidate that 
relationship, while France is governed by 
the Bourbons. Those, therefore, who 

j s of the Crown Prince, because 
they Aave felt jealous of him, attend not 
to this change of times and circumstances 
—the most important guides of political 
reason: and those who, in sentiments or 
associations of individual dislike, forget 
national -igterests, have minds totally 
unfit, for the consideration of national 
affairs. 


The relations which, under the present 
cipcumstances and government of Sweden, 
thus ily ‘subsist between that coun- 
_ tryand Britain, are, we are convinced, not 


nisters, but also operate powerfully 
at Stockbolan? A eng but important, 
article from that capital, of the 11th of 
February says :—‘‘ The Foreign relations 
of Sweden remain unchanged. The Prince 
Royal regards the Emperor of Russia as 
his most devoted friend: but can he in 
all events rely on bis friendship? Eng- 
land is, perhaps, our most natural and 
most disinterested ally. We are sulky 
with France, or rather France with us: 
legitimacy is the cause of this displeasure ; 
for the Bourbons still hope to see the fa- 
mily of Gustavus restored to the throne.” 

The reasoning we have here delivered 
is English reasoning; and Englishmen 
will seriously meditate respecting it— 
The moment the Bourbons are gratified 
by the subversion of Bernadotte and the 
restoration of the family of Gustavus, that 
moment is Sweden thrown, for a time at 
least, into the arms of France. No Bri- 
tish statesman, therefore, will contribute 
to the perpetration of so anti-national a 
crime ; and every patriot Englishman will 
ardently desire the maintenance of the 
Crown Prince in all his rights to the 
Swedish succession. 

Let us now briefly consider the rela- 
tions in which the Crown Prince stands 
to the people of Sweden, and the benefits 
he has conferred upon them. It is stated 
that in the five years and a half which 
have elapsed since his arrival in Sweden, 
above three millions sterling, partly aris- 
ing from treaties with foreign powers, have 
been received for the public account. This 
sum has been applied to the payment of 
the National Debt, to the dotations to 
the Army, to institutions of various 
kinds, and to the support of public esta- 
blishments; so that the rapid recovery 
of the kingdom from the exhausted state 
in which it was in 1809, and the present 
admirable state of the army, can be at- 
tributed only to that cause. The Crown 
Prince has also applied the sum of 
320,000 Bank dollars as an indemnity 
for the sums paid for the greater part of 
the Colonels’ and Lieutenant-Colonels’ 
Commissions, in order to put an end to 
their sale. Certainly, no wiser applica- 
tion of any sum could be devised than 
this last. May it be imitated in Britain, 
where the sale of Commissions is still 
suffered to exist, an injury to the brave 
and meritorious soldier, and a stigma on 
the national character! To the Crown 
Prince, moreover, Sweden owes the esta- 
blishment of a national militia, the youths 
in Sweden from 20 to 25 years of age 
being now enrolled and trained, on a 
plan somewhat similar to what prevails 
in England. All these benefits, then, as 





only well understood by our present mi- 


well as the increase of military means of 





defence, procured by effecting the union 
with Norway, imperiously .claim the 
gratitude of every friend of his country, 

Are the Swedes accordingly grateful } 
Far from it, it would seem. We have 
heard. recently of an. attempt upon the 
life of the Crown, Prince., The project- 
ed assassination was to have taken place 
at a masked - ball—a seene of the same 
description as that which proved fatal to 
Gustavus III. The fete was held; but 
the Prince Royal and his son were absent, 
from receiving timely warning of their 
danger.--Is this apparently unprinci 
conduct of the Swedes to be ascribed to 
their hereditary inclination to stand in a 
hostile attitude against their sovereign— 
an inclination which has been displayed 
in Sweden from the remotest periods to 
modern times, more than in .any other 
European nation; for we find that from 
the death of Olaus I. in the year 900, till 
now, eleven Kings of Sweden have been 
murdered, and 13 dethroned.—Happily 
this is not the cause. The real cause 
confers the highest honor on the Crown 
Prince :—the malecontents are confined 
to a party of the Swedish nobility, whose 
grievances appear to be, that the officers’ 
commissions, and the higher civil. offices, 
are not gravted exclusively to their 
own order! Similar insolence of the 
Swedish nobles,. was . the provocation 
alledged by Gustavus III. for the blow 
which he struck at the authority of 
that privileged body. The policy adopt- 
ed by the Crown Prince is so much the 
more odious to them that it is calculated 
to render him more popular with the na- 
tion, and to interpose a barrier more last- 
ing and insurmountable to the resumption 
of their power. Accordingly the 04 
the peasants, and the inhabitants of Stock- 
holm, are stated te have openly manifest- 
ed the deepest indignation at the scheme 
of the conspirators, and the warmest at- 
tachment to the Prince. We rejoice, then, 
to hear “ that this event will have great 
influence on the Constitution which is to 
be proposed to the approaching Diet; 
that the nobility will very likely be de- 
prived of a great many prerogatives 
which they now enjoy; and that the go- 
vernment will be secured by-a great In- 
crease of power, against similar attempts 
for the future.” 


In Prussia, the government is sincerely 
performing the promises which it made 
to the nation.—The Swiss, excited by in- 
ternal distress and external seduction, are 
emigrating in vast numbers. —The affairs 





of Spain and Portugal are still embroiled. 
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‘Austria acknowledges a merely hu- 





mane interest in the situation of Buona- 
parte, by publishing in the official paper 
all'the late representations of his treat- 
ment.—Accounts from India mention 
soe vigorous measures to be taken 
against the Mahrattas and Pindarees. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
_ INTELLIGENCE. 





In.No. VIII. of the Literary Gazette we 
inserted a paragraph, stating that the statue 
of J. J, Rousseau, which lately adorned the 
principal promenade at Geneva, had been 
taken down. A Correspondent has favored 
us with the following letter concerning it. 

Sir, Geneva, April 15, 1817. 

The people of Geneva have very unjustly 
been accused of ingratitude towards the au- 
thor of the Contrat Social. Who will deny the 
benefits which my illustrious fellow-citizen 
has rendered to society? The place ia Geneva 
which was lately mentioned in your Journal 
is not called La Treille; it has unifurmly 
borne the name of Le Chevelu; and if the 
statue of Rousseau has been removed it was 
because its execution was not so praise-wor- 
thy as the intention with which it was put 
up. The name of the most eloquent de- 
fender of liberty is engraven in letters of 
gold on the front of the house where it is 
supposed he was born. With the people of 
Switzerland such an homage speaks suffi- 
ciently for itself. Your's, &c. J.J.C, 


nee 


On the first day of the publication of Ger- 
manicus at Paris, 1,800 copies were sold. The 
copyright has been purchased for 4,500 
francs (1871. 10s.) 

The dissection of the female Elephant of 
the Garden of Plants at Paris, has been 
executed with great care, under the direc- 
tion of M. Cuvier, by a Member of the Stu- 
dents of Surgery. An abcess has been dis- 
covered in the animal’s lungs, to which her 
death is attributed. Marguerite carries with 
her the regret of her three principal trades- 
men; viz. her baker, her n-grocer, and 

er hay-merchant. We do not know how 
much wine she consumed ; but in the reign 
of Lewis XIV. there was an elephant which 

rank 90 bottles a day, the reversion of 
which was claimed by the porter of the Thu- 
illeries. 

It would appear that German literature 
has now become an object of study and re- 
Spect at Paris, where formerly every thing 
that was not French was barbarous or insig- 
nificant. A.M. Michel Berr is now givin 
lectures on German poetry at the Roya 
Atheneum, which are received with great 
applause. Madame de Stael’s book on Ger- 
many, has doubtless, produced this revolu- 
tion in French taste. 


oe 


Frisourc, (Switzerland) April 8.—The 
Bishop of Fribourg has: red prota to the 
Government, that new editions of the works 
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of Voltaire and Kousseau are announced at 
Paris, aud has invited it to take measures for 
reventing their circulation in this capton. 
he Board of Education has at the same 
time received orders to watch over the scru- 
pulous execution of the ordinances, and, in 
case of need, to make domiciliary visits to 
the booksellers. 
Amsterdam, 12th of March—The gover- 
nors of the establishment for the instruction 
of the blind held to day a public examina- 
tion of the pupils in presence of a very nu- 
merous assembly, in which were several of 
the deputies from the chief colleges, who 
were pleased to honor it with their presence. 
The interest naturally attached to an Institu- 
tion, the object of which is to employ and 
render useful to themselves and to society, 
rsons destitute of all resource, was fally 
Justified by the sensible progress which these 
twenty pupils of both sexes have made since 
the last examination. Not only their perfor- 
mances in the arts of knitting, buttop-mak- 
ing, fillagree work, weaving, and basket- 
making, but also the execution of instru- 
sean aunie by a small but good orchestra, 
and particular vocal music from a solo to a 
complete chorus, and of some sonates com- 
posed by one of the scholars, fourteen years of 
age ; after this the speculative sciences of mu- 
sic, hy, morals, and the history of the 
Netherlan s; and lastly the reading of several 
pieces composed by the pupils themselves, by 
the aid of letters cast in relief, and printed 
in the establishment itself; ail this together 
afforded 2 convincing proof of talents and 
improvement, which justified the distribution 
of prizes by the governors to those pupils who 
had merited them, by their activity, applica- 
tion and good conduct. 





We mentioned in a previous number, that 
a new German translation of Shakspeare was 
preparing. We now learn with certainty, 
that Voss has joined with his sons Henry and 
Abraham to make a complete translation of 
all Shakspeare’s plays, and has taken upon 
himself the greater part of those already 
translated by Schlegel. ‘This is by no means 
a kind of revisal of Schlegel’s performance, 
but a German translation directed by the 
spirit of the great poet, who was also pro- 
foundly versed in the art of language and 
versification, a translation which shall read 
like an original, facilitating the declamation 
of the actor, by the harmony and force of the 
expression, and producing the most lively 
effect by the judicious placing of the impas- 
sioned tone. Those ready are the Tempest, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Hamlet, Romeo 
and Juliet, What You Will, and the Mer- 
chant of Venice. The sons too have so 
much ready, that they find after a joint 
review that the whole with the necessary 
explanations, will make twelve volumes, and 
may be finished in six years. 





A fragment of the Consular Annals was found 
at Rome, on the 29th of March, in the ruins of 
the Temple of Castor. It corresponds with the 
tables that were found some time before, and 
deposited in the Capitol. They contain the 
names of eight of the Decemvirs, who were 
the authors of the law of the twelve tables, 
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to pag ee Mr. a. Taylor va 
writing a treatise on te series, 
be professes, by a notation somewhet analogous 
to that of decimals, to have discovered 
sions which oe ae will give 
series, not to be o d by any other method 
at present known. One these, is an ex- 
pression, the expansion of which produces the 
series 1—3+3—F+3— &c. invented 
by ergo and which is equal to the area of 
a circle w diameter is 1. — ex- 
pression when expanded gives series 
A+d+3+ 15 tas and equal to the akxth 
part of the oye the circumference wher 
the diameter is 1. 

Mr. Parkinson, of Hoxton, intends publish- 
ing, in the course of the month an Essay on the 
Shaking Palsy. 











PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 





Oxrorp. A con tion for conferring de- 
grees wes heki on the 16th, and the others dur- 
the Easter Term will be on the 24th ef 
April, and the 7th, 16th, and 24th of May. 
Easter Term bas cemmenced with the follow- 
ing graduations :—B.C.L. Mr. J. G, 


Baliol. _— Bo aes Ww. oy hen 
Church; Rev. M. Davy, Magdalen, R. er, 

y Walker, Pembroke, and 
. B.A. Mr, A, Bou- 


ditto; Messrs. J. W. 
G.G. Wrattislaw, M 

verie, Christ Church. The first convocation of 
the Term has admitted as Proctors, Rev. T. 
Darke, M.A. Exeter, and H. Turner, M.A. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi.—And as Pro-proctors 
Rev. T. W Simpson, M.A. Fellow of Wor- 
cester, E. Whitehead, M.A. Fellow Corpus 
Christi, W. E. Hony, M.A. and P. S aaae 


M.A.¥Fellows Exeter. M.A. B. oe 

Jesus, is elected a Fellow of the ° 
CamsBripce. The c ons for the 

Easter Term, will be on the 30th of April, 14th 


of May, 11th, 28th, and 30th of June, 
Cambridge Term, not yet commenced. 


tee te raceme 





We observe that a respectable Paper of last 
Sunday did us the honor to insert, as addressed 
to its own Editor, our last Sketch of Socie- 
ty, entitled, “ Fashionable Difficulties, Ways 
and Means.” Weare rather proud than other- 
wise, that we should be deemed worthy of being 
copied ; but as our articles are original, and 
procured at considerable expense, we beg leave 
to claim our just rights, by requiring, in future, 
an acknowledgement of the real source whence 
such articles are derived. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Review of the exhibition of Oil and 
Water-colour Paintings in Spring Gardens, 
W. C. came too late for insertion this week. 

¢ shall appear in our next. 

L. S. C.’s communication is an Advertisement. 

“ Common Sense’s” is a Circular to which we 
cannot give insertion. 

















